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PREFACE. 
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This Book, both in subject matter and style, is a grade higher 
than the preceding one. Words of three syllables are intro- 
duced into the following lessons^ at first sparinglyi but gradually 
increasing in number; and occasionally^ though rarely, an easy 
polysyllable is used. Thus the plan of building up by degrees 
the learner's knowledge of the language is continued. 

But the novel feature in the present Book is, that the second 
part of it is intended especially for the reading of boys, a corre- 
sponding special part being designed for the use of girls' and 
mixed schools. Every one knows that the pursuits and pleasures 
of a boy differ widely from those of a girl, and, in after life, men 
have rougher and sterner duties to perform than generally fall 
to the lot of women. Bearing this in mind, the lessons occu- 
pying the last half of the book have been compiled and selected 
with, especial reference to the training of bof s — to furnish the 
young readers with thoughts and ideas that will tend to encou* 
rage them to become manly, honest, upright, and hard-working 
in their respective stations of life. The description of some of 
the simple sports it is believed will prove attractive to such as 
practically convince us that < Blithe Boyhood is the Holiday of 
life.' Other lessons are intended to supply hints on various sub- 
jects in which boys take an interest. And it is hoped that teachers 
will find the book throughout useful in improving not only the 
reading but also the knowledge and intelligence, aa well as in 
developing the moral and imaginative faculties of their pupils. 

The Editor begs to acknowledge the kindness of Mrs. Mary 
Howitt, A. W. Bennett, Esq., W. Mackintosh, Esq., Messrs. 
Longman, Messrs. Nelson, the Religious Tract Society, &c., &c., 
in permitting him to use extracts from copyright works. 
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BEADING BOOK 

P- III. 



PART FIRST. 



THE FARMER AND HIS SONS. 

A FABMEE, being at the point of death, called his 
sons to his bedside, and said to them, ^ My children, 
I am about to depart this life. I leave you a large 
and priceless treasure, which I received from my 
father ; but it is hidden somewhere in the fields 
belonging to the farm. If you search carefully for it, 
I have no doubt you will be rewarded by finding it.' 

As soon as their father was dead and buried, to 
work went the sons. They dug and ploughed from 
morning till night, and turned up the soil ovot 
and over again, but without finding jewels or 
money as they had expected. 

The following year the crops on the farm were 
finer and more abundant than they had ever been ; 
and the sons reaped a golden harvest indeed, which 
more than repaid them for all their toil and trouble. 
They now saw the wisdom of their father, in teach- 
ing them in this manner that honest industry is 
in itself a treasure. 
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THE SHEPHEED-BOY AND THE WOLF. 

A SHEPHEBD-BOY, who tended his flock not far 
from where some labourers were reaping, thonglit 
to amuse himself by calling out, ' The wolf ! The 
wolf! * By so doing he succeeded two or three 
times in getting the men to leave their work and 
run to his assistance ; and all the return they got 
was to be laughed at for their pains. 

At last, one day the wolf really came, and began 
devouring the sheep. The boy now cried out in 
earnest. But the men, supposing him to be again 
at his old trick, heeded not his cries, and the wolf 
destroyed many of the flock. So the boy learned, 
when it was too late, that liars are not believed 
ev^n when they speak the truth. 



THE HUSBANDMAN AND THE STOEK. 

* 

A EXTSBANDMAN set a net in his field to catch the 
cranes which came to feast themselves on his 
newly-sown com. When he went to examine the 
net he found a stork among the number. ^ Spare 
me,' cried the stork, ^ and let me go. I am not a 
crane, — and I have eaten none of your com. I 
am only a poor stork, and always do my duty to 
my aged parents.' ^ All that may be true,' replied 
the husbandman, ^ but since you have been taken 
in bad company, you must suffer for it.' So say- 
ing, he wrung his neck. 



THE ASS AOT) THE LAP-DOG. 

These was an ass and a lap-dog that belonged to 
the same master. The ass had plenty of hard 
work to do; he was drawing wood all day, and 
had to take his tnm at the mill at night. In 
return for his labour he had as much nice com and 
sweet hay as he could eat, and a good stable to 
sleep in ; in short, he was as well off as an ass 
could be. The little dog was always sporting and 
friskmg about, caxessing and fowning upon his 
master in the most amusmg manner, so that he 
became a great favourite. He received many a 
dainty morsel from his master's table, and in the 
evening he was allowed to lie on the hearth-rug 
before the warm fire. 

The ass, seeing the dog thus living in ease and 
luxury, began to grieve over his own hard lot, and 
became envious and jealous of the favours he saw 
bestowed upon the little creature.* * If,' thought he 
to himself, ^I act a like part, perhaps I shall fare 
the same. I will try.' The next day, therefore, 
when he saw his owner approaching, he broke 
from his halter, and commenced capering and 
prancing about him in a clumsy, awkward manner, 
and finished his antics by jumping upon his master 
and pawing him with his rough-shod feet, braying 
at the same time, to imitate the little dog's bark. 
The servants, seeing their master in no little 
danger, rushed up, and, having released him from 
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the ass's caresses, they gave the foolish creature 
such a beating with sticks and staves that he 
never afterwards forgot his own position, bnt 
became contented with his lot, and so lived a 
happy life. 

NATUEE m SPEINGkTIME. 

Come, let ns go forth into the fields ; let us see 
the flowers that have sprung up ; let us sit down 
on the fresh green grass and listen to the warbling 
of the birds. 

The winter is over and gone, the buds come out 
upon the trees, the crimson blossoms of the peach 
and nectarine are seen, and the green leaves 
sprout. The hedges are bordered with tufts of 
primroses, and yellow cowslips, that hang down 
their heads ; and the blue violet lies hidden be- 
neath the shade. 

The young goslings are running upon the green ; 
they are just hatched, and their bodies are covered 
with yellow down : the old geese hiss with anger 
if any one comes near. 

The hen sits upon her nest of straw, and watches 
patiently the full time ; then she carefully breaks 
the shell, and the young chickens come out. 

The little lambs are in the field ; they totter by 
the side of their dams; their young limbs can 
hardly support their weight. If ye fall, little 
lambs, you will not be hurt ; there is spread under 
you a carpet of soft grass. 
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The butterflies flutter from bush to bush, and 
open their wings to the warm sun. 

The young animals of every kind are sporting 
about J they feel themselves happy, they are glad 
to be alive — ^but they are dumb and cannot thank 
God as we do. We can thank Him with our 
tongues ; we are better than they, and praise Him 
better. 

The birds can warble, and the young lambs can 
bleat ; but we can open our lips in His praise, we 
can speak of all His goodness. 

Therefore, we will thank Him for ourselves, and 
we will thank Him for those that cannot speak. 



CHILD'S WELCOME TO SPEING. 

Pm very glad the Spring is come — the sun shines 

out so bright. 
The little birds upon the trees are singing with 

delight ; 
The young grass looks so fresh and green, the 

lambkins sport and play. 
And I can skip and run about as merrily as they. 

I like to see the daisy and the buttercups once 

more. 
The primrose, and the cowslip too, and every 

pretty flower ; 
I like to see the butterfly flutter her painted wing. 
And all things seem just like myself, so pleased to 

see the Spring. 
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The fishes in the little brook are jumping up on 

high, 
The lark is singing sweetly as he mounts into the 

sky; 
The rooks are building up their nests upon the 

tall elm tree. 
And everything's as busy and as happy as can be. 

There's not a cloud upon the s^, there's nothing 

dark or sad ; 
I jump, and scarce know what to do, I feel so very 

glad. 
' God must be very good, indeed, who made each 

pretty thing ; 
I'm sure we ought to love Him much for bringing 

back the Spring, 

NIGHT. 

The glorious sun has set in the west, the night 
dew falls, and the air, which was sultry, becomes 
cool. The flowers fold up their coloured leaves; 
they fold themselves up, and their heads droop on 
the slender stalk. 

The chickens are gathered under the wings of 
th^ hen, and are at rest ; the hen herself is also at 
rest. The little birds have ceased their warbling ; 
they are asleep on the boughs, each one with his 
head under his wing. There is no humming of 
bees around the hive, or among the honeyed 
woodbines; they have done their work, and lie 
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close in their waxen cells. The sheep rest upon 
the soft grass in the meadow, and their loud bleat- 
ing is no longer heard amongst the hills. There 
is no sound of voices, or of children at play, or of 
the trampling of busy feet, or of people hurrying 
to and &o. The smith's hammer is not heard 
upon the anvil, nor do we hear the harsh saw of 
the carpenter. All men are resting quietly on 
their beds, and the little babe is asleep by the 
side of its mother. 

Darkness is spread over the sky, and darkness 
is upon the ground ; every eye is shut, and every 
hand is still. 

Who takes care of all people that are asleep, 
when they caijnot defend themselves, nor see if 
danger is approaching? There is an eye that 
never sleeps — an eye that can see as well in the 
dark night as in the bright sunshine. When there 
is no light of the sun nor of the moon, when there 
is no lamp in the house, nor any little star twink- 
ling in the heavens ; that eye sees everywhere, and 
watches over all the families of the earth; The 
eye that sleeps not is God's ; His hand is always 
stretched out over us. He made sleep to refresh 
us when we are weary; He made night that we 
might sleep in peace. 

Then let His praise be in our hearts when we 
lie down, let His praise be on our lips when we 
awake. 
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THE SUN AND THE MOON. 

The Sun says, "with a loud voice, * I am the king 
of day. I rise in the east, and the dawn comes a 
little "while before me to announce my arrival to 
the earth. I peep in at your bedroom window 
with my bright golden eye to warn you of my 
presence, and I say to you, " Sluggard, arise ! I 
d6 not shine so that you may remain sleeping in 
your bed, but I shine for you to get up and work." 

* I am a great traveller. I travel, like a giant, 
across the whole of the sky. I never stop, and I am 
never tired. Around my head is a crown of glit- 
tering rays, which I scatter over the universe, and 
everything they strike shines with .splendour and 
beauty. I give heat as well as light, and it is 
I who make the fruit and the corn to ripen. If I 
were to cease shining nothing would grow, and 
every living being would die in darkness of hunger 
and despair. I am very high up in the sky, higher 
than ihe mountains, higher than the clouds. If 
I were to come nearer the earth my great heat 
would scorch it up in an instant, like straw is 
consumed when thrown into the fire. 

*What a long, long time I have been in the 
sky, and have spread joy on the earth. Some 
years ago, and you were not in the world ; but I 
was shining the same as now. I was in the sky 
when your father and mother were bom, and even 
many thousands of years before that time, and I 
have not grown old yet. Sometimes I remove from 
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your sight my crown of dazzling rays, and sur- 
round my head with silvery clouds ; then you are 
able to look at me. But when I disperse the 
clouds and shine forth in all the splendour of 
noon-day, you dare not gaze upon me, for I should 
then dazzle your eyes, and blind you. Only the 
king of birds — the eagle — can, with his strong 
piercing eye, behold all the brightness of my 
glory. This bird, springing upwards from the 
tops of the highest mountains, flies towards me 
with his strong wings, and is lost to sight amongst 
my rays. The lark rises from hi3 grassy bed in 
the morning to meet me, and hoyeriS^a^iidst the 
dawning clouds, sings his sweetest sbngs, and 
awakens the other birds sleeping in the woods. 
The cock, resting on the earth, proclaims, in a 
shrill voice, my return ; but the owl and the bat fly 
from my face, and take refage amidst the ruins of 
lofty towers and in hoUow trees. Lions, tigers, and 
other beasts of prey betake themselves at my ap- 
proach to their dens and caves, where tiiey sleep 
all the day long. 

* My kingdom has no bounds like the kingdoms 
of the earth : I reign and shine over the entire uni- 
verse. I am the mostbeautifal and glorious thing 
that was ever created.' 

The Moon says, with a gentle voice, * I am the 
queen of night. I send my mild and soft rays to 
give you light, when the sun shines no longer for 
you. You may always look at me without danger, 
for I am never bright enough to dazzle your eyes. 
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and I never bum you. I permit even the littlo 
glow-worm to light and show its tiny lamp amongst 
the grass and along the hedge-rows ; whereas the 
sun is so powerful that he robs this small creature of 
all its brightness. The stars shine around me, but 
I send forth more light than all of them together; 
and I appear amidst them like a large pearl sur- 
rounded by a host of sparkling diamonds. When 
you are asleep, I glide upon a silver ray through 
your bed-curtains, and I say to you, " Sleep, little 
Mend, you are weary and I will not disturb your 
slumbers." The nightingale sings to me ; and, of 
aU birds, his song is the sweetest. Perched upon 
a bush, he fills the woods and groves with the 
music of his notes ; while the dew descends and 
rests lightly upon the herbs and flowers: and 
everythLg else is cahn and sUent in my kingdom.^ 

THE LION AND THE ASS HUNTING. 

A LION and an ass agreed to go out hunting to- 
gether. By and by they came to a thicket, in which 
the lion commanded the ass to hide himself and 
then to bray as loudly as he could. The ass, proud 
to show his skill, soon made the forest resound 
with the frightful noise he made. This so ter- 
rified the other animals that they ran about here 
and there, and thus many of ihem fell an easy 
prey to the lion. 

When, the hunt was ended, the ass came out, and 
going up to the lion, asked him if he had not per- 
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formed Ms part well. * Yes, indeed/ said the lion, 
' and I confess your braying would have frightened 
me too, if I had not known you to be an ass. You 
should remember, however, that boasting cowards 
ai'e only laughed at by those who know them.' 



THE CEOW AND THE PITCHBE. 

A OEOW, almost dead with thirst, flew with joy to 
a pitcher, which he beheld at a distance. But 
when he came up to it, he found the water so low, 
that, with all his stooping and straining, he was 
unable to reach it. In despair, he tried to break 
the pitcher ; then to overturn it ; but he was not 
strong enough to do either. At last, seeing some 
pebbles lying near, he dropped a number of them, 
one by one, into the pitcher. Thus he caused the 
water to rise to the brim and quenched his thirst. 
Skill and patience will often succeed, when force 
fails. 

SHAITT AND WONT. 

SHAUPT and WonH were two sturdy brothers. 

Angry, and sullen, and grufP; 
Try and Will are dear little sisters. 

One scarcely can love them enough. 

ShanH and WonH looked down on their noses, 

Their &ees were dismal to see ; 
Try and Will are brighter than roses 

In June, and as blithe as the bee. 
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8hanH and WonH were backward and stupid, 

Little, indeed, did they know ; 
Try and Will learn something new daily, 

And seldom are heedless or slow. 

8hanH and WonH loved nothing — ^no, nothing 

So much as to have their own way ; 
Try and Will give up to their elders, 
, And try to please others at play. 

ShanH and WonH came to terrible trouble — 

Their story is too sad to tell ! 
Try and Will are now in the school-room. 

Learning to read and to spell. 

THE STINGING NETTLE. 

Alfbed saw a beautifdl flower growing on the 
other side of a deep ditch, and he ran forward to 
get it for his sister Mary. Mary begged him not 
to do so, lest he should tumble into the ditch. 
But Alfred would have his own way. As he was 
getting down the bank, his foot slipped, and he 
would have fallen into the ditch, had he not 
caught hold of some nettles which grew on the 
bank. He was not long in getting up the bank 
again, for the sharp sting of the nettles made 
him forget the beautiful flower. 

* There, now ! ' said he ; * talk of everything 
being useful ! I am quite sure a stinging nettle is 
of no use in the world. See how it has stung my 
fingers! They are all over white blisters, and 
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tingle terribly. I am quite sure grandpapa was 
wrong when he said that everything was useful.' 

^ Perhaps not ! ' said the old gentleman, who at 
that moment peeped over the hedge ; * but I will 
go round by the gate, and come to you.' 

In a few minutes the old gentleman was with 
them, looking at the smarting fingers of his 
grandson. 

* Well now, grandpapa, please to tell me of what 
use nettles are ; for I cannot think that they are 
of the least use whatever.' 

* The nettle has, no doubt, many uses,' replied 
the old gentleman, ^ of which I am ignorant ; but 
I will point out a few which may show you that 
God has not formed it in vain. And I may begin 
with the use the nettle has been to you, Alfred.' 

* To me, grandpapa ! I am quite sure it has 
been of no use to me.' 

* No ! ' said the old gentleman, smiling ; * why, 
did it not save you from tumbling into the ditch ? ' 
Here Alfred looked rather foolish, while his grand- 
papa went on : * It is not a very long time ago, 
Alfred, since you were praising your nettle-por- 
ridge. The porridge was made of the tender tops 
of young nettles ; and I daresay you remember it 
very well.' 

* Oh, yes ! ' said Mary. * It was old Esther 
Hodges who told my mother to give it to us ; she 
said it would do us a great deal of good.' 

^ I am glad you remember it ; but let us look at 
the nettle a little nearer.' Just then a bee alighted 

B 
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on one of the nettle flowers. * Do you think that 
bee, if he could speak, would say that the nettle 
was of no use? See, he is gathering honey from 
it, and, perhaps, finds it as usefal as the blooming 
rose.' 

The old gentleman then sat down on the bank ; 
and, having his gloves on, he turned over some of 
the nettle leaves. 

^ Look here,' said he ; ^ here is the insect called 
the ladybird, with its red back spotted with black : 
I daresay this ladybird finds the nettle of some 
use, or it would not take shelter under its leaves. 
Then, again, here is a spider who has woven his 
web from one leaf to another ; no doubt the spider 
finds the nettle of some use too : so that the bee, 
the ladybird, and the spider are all against you.' 

Here Alfred and Mary looked at each other, as 
if now quite satisfied that the nettle had not been 
made in vain. But their grandfather still went 
on: * Nettles are often useful in keeping young 
people in the right path. When your sister 
begged you, Alfred, not to go near the ditch, you 
heeded her not ; but when the nettle pointed out 
your error, you were convinced of it in a moment. 
The nettle, moreover, teaches a useful lesson. 
Look at Alfred's fingers ; they are not stung 
where he grasped the nettle firmly, but only in 
the parts that touched it lightly. Many little 
trials of the, world are of the same character : 
give way to them, they annoy you ; meet them 
bravely, they injure you not, for you overcome 
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them. Another excellent lesson to be got from 
the nettle is, to mind your own business, and not 
to meddle with that of other people. Let the 
nettle alone, it never stings you ; trespass upon it, 
you must take the consequences. I might say a 
good deal more ; but if the nettle assists in form- 
ing a wholesome food — if it affords honey to the 
bee, shade and shelter to the ladybird and the 
spider — ^if it keeps young people in the proper 
path, and famishes us with lessons of useM in- 
struction, you must allow that the stinging nettle 
has not been made in vain.' 



THE YOUNG MOUSE. 

A FABLB. 

A TOUNG mouse lived in a cupboard where sweet- 
meats were kept : she dined every day upon bis- 
cuit, marmalade, or fine sugar. Never any little 
mouse had lived so well. She had often ventured 
to peep at the family while they sat at supper; 
nay, she had sometimes stolen down on the carpet 
and picked up the crumbs, and nobody had ever 
hurt her. She would have been quite happy but 
that she was sometimes frightened by the cat, and 
then she ran trembling to the hole behind the 
wainscot. 

One day she came running to her mother in 
great joy. ' Mother ! ' said she, * the good people 
of this family have built me a house to live in ; it 

B 2 
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Do not think all that tronble they took for our 

good. 
They would catch us, and Tcill us all there if they 

could, 
As they Ve cauffht and killed scores ; and I never 

could leam 
That a mouse, who once entered, did ever return ! ' 

Let the young people m/ind what the old people say. 
And when danger is near them, "keep out of the way. 



TEA. 

Tom, Now, Uncle John, as Dick and I have 
learned our lessons, will you tell us something that 
you have seen in your travels abroad ? 

Uncle. I will gladly do so, my boys. But what 
shall I tell you that wiU interest you, and at the 
same time be useful P 

Dick. As you have been to China, uncle, sup- 
pose you tell us about tea. 

Tom, And then you could tell us about the 
sugar with which we sweeten our tea. I heard 
you say the other day you had often seen the 
sugar-cane growing in the West Indies. 

Uncle, Our journey to China and back for the 
tea will, I am sure, be enough for to-night ; but 
I wiU lay and take you to the West Indies to- 
morrow evening. 

Tom, Yes, I think that wiU be much better : 
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two such long voyages in one evening would be 
rather more than we could manage. 

Unde, But to begin. The tea plant is a native 
of China, and in that country it is chiefly grown. 
It is to Ohina, therefore, that our ships go to 
fetch us our tea, and every season there is a good 
race from that country to see which ship can 
bring the first cargo of new tea to England. If you 
were in China you would see the sides of some of 
the hills covered almost to the very summit with the 
tea shrubs ; not, however, growing in large planta- 
tions, but in small garden-plots, one of which is 
just sufficient for the labour of a single family. 
You would find the fresh leaves on the plants of a 
bright deep green colour, very hard and glossy. 
The tea tree, I should have told you, is an evergreen. 

Dick. Oh ! that is a tree on which the leaves 
are always green ; is it not, uncle P 

Unde. An evergreen, Dick, is a tree on which 
the old leaves remain xmtil the new ones come, 
so that there are always green leaves on it, though 
not, as some think, tiie same leaves : for as the 
new foliage grows, the old falls oflF. 

Tom. Well, uncle, I did not know that before. 
But does the tea shrub have any flowers P 

Unde. Certainly, Tom. It bears white blossoms, 
which resemble those of our own wild rose. When 
the flower falls oflF, it is succeeded by a dry fruit 
containing seeds; and it is frx>m these seeds that 
the plants are raised. The shrubs require carefdl 
tending and weeding for three or four years, before 
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the leaves, of which we make our tea, are fit to be 
gathered. After this age the leaves are plucked 
three times a year. The first gathering takes 
place in the eily part of Bprinl, a.d l^ts 
of the young leaflets, which form the choicest 
and finest teas. 

Dick. Is the tea tree a tall plant, uncle P 

Uncle, It is only allowed to reach a height of 
five or six feet, though it would, if not prevented, 
grow much higher. 

JXck. Then, as the leaves are not far out of 
reach, they must be quickly gathered. I should 
pxdl them off by handfals at a time. 

Uncle. And spoil as much as you picked, my 
boy. Tou are quite mistaken to suppose it easy 
work. Tea-gathering is a very tedious and deU- 
cate process, I can assure you. The leaves are 
not plucked by handfiils, but singly. 

Tom. Tou surely don't mean to say. Uncle John, 
that the leaves are gathered one by one 9 

Uncle. Indeed I do, Tom; and an active la- 
bourer will not collect more in a whole day than 
fifteen pounds. 

IHcJc. Who could have thought that all the tea 
used has had to be plucked in that wearisome man- 
ner 9 I am glad I do not have to gather the leaves 
from which my tea is made. 

Tom. But the tea comes to us dry, and wrinkled, 
and curled up, — ^very different to the leaves left in 
the tea-pot. 

Uncle. I will teU you how that is, Tom. As 
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soon as the leaves are picked, they are put into 
shallow bamboo baskets and partly dried by the sun 
and the air. After this, ti.ey a J «m>wn^into an 
iron pan, the bottom of which is heated by a gentle 
fire. In thifl pan the leayes are stirred for a few 
minutes, then taken out and emptied into a bam- 
boo basket, which is placed on a table. Now the 
heated leaves are rolled up, in order to press out 
any juice they may contain, and to twist them. 
Both the stirring over the fire and the rolling are 
done with the hands. After they have been rolled, 
they are dried over a fire of wood or charcoal. 
The drying has to be very carefdUy done, lest the 
flavour of the tea should be injured. When dried, 
the tea is sifted, and the faulty leaves picked out. 
It is then packed into chests, and is ready for sale. 
Dick, I say, Tom, if we have our com harvest, 
the Chinese folks have a tea harvest. 

• 
TEA — (contimLed) . 

Tom, Now, uncle, I should like to know how 
tea first came into use 9 

Dick, Oh, yes ! tell us that. 

Uncle. Well, boys, there is a strange story con- 
nected with it, which I will relate. But I don*t 
think there is any danger of your believing it. It 
runs thus: — Once upon a time, a famous Indian 
prince arrived on the shores of China. He was 
said to be a person of very great piety, which he 
took every means of showing, according to the mis- 
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taken and ignorant notions of the people amongst 
whom he dwelt. He lived in the open air, never 
eating anything for weeks, and never sleeping. At 
last, after leading this life for some years^ he one 
day chanced to Ml asleep. 

DieJc. I should thuok so, indeed. 

Tom. You did right in saying we should not 
believe the story. But did the prinoe awake again, 
after having lived so long without sleep 9 

Vhde. The story tells us that he did ; and then 
he was so shocked tuad grieved to have so £air for- 
gotten himself, that he cut off his eyelids lest he 
should ever do the same again. After cutting 
them off, he threw them upon the ground, and the 
next day he found upon the very same spot a little 
shrub of a kind he had never seen before. He 
picked some of the leaves and tasted, them — 

Tom. Well, uncle, that is good; why the stoiy 
sajs he never ate anything. But I suppose he was 
curious to know more about the new plant. 

Uncle. As you would probably have been, Tom. 
portly after chewing them, he began to feel very 
cheerftil. 

Tom. And I suppose he did not £ail strongly to 
recommend the use of the leaves to his Mends 9 

Dick. You may guess he did, when you think 
how common tea is. 

Vhde. It was not always so common, though. 
Two hundred years ago tea was scarcely known in 
England. For a long time it was very costly. In 
the year 1664, a present was made to King Charles 
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the Second of two pounds of tea ; and in 1666^ tea 
was sold in London at sixty shillings the ponnd. 

Tom. And pray, nncle, as we do not beliere the 
story abont the Tndia.Ti prince, how do yon suppose 
tea first came to be nsed 9 

Uncle. For my part, I think a more likely ac- 
count is that which tells ns the water in China 
was at one time so bad, that the people were ob- 
liged to put something into it before it was fit to 
drink. 

Dick. That does seem more sensible. Uncle John. 

Uncle. There is another curious story told of tea, 
which you shall hear. Long ago, when tea was 
yery dear, there lived an old woman, who had a 
son a sailor. As his ship traded with China, he 
brought back as a present to his old mother some 
tea. Of course she was very delighted with it, 
and invited her Mends to come and taste the won- 
derful stuff. She boiled the tea, by way of cooking 
it, and afber straining off the water, which she 
threw away, she chopped up the tea leaves and 
mixed them with pepper, salt, and butter. 

DicJe. And pray how did she and her Mends like 
their tea P 

Uncle. Why they were greatly surprised that 
rich people should spend their money on such un- 
pleasant food, which they did not consider worth 
eating. 

Tom. We should think not, indeed. Thank you, 
uncle, for your nice account of tea. 

Dick. I feel, Tom, like the Lidian prince, quite 
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cheerful after it. I am sure we have spent a very 
pleasant evening ; and I hope, to-morrow, I shall 
like the sugar as much as I have done the tea. 

SUGAR. 

• 

Uncle, Now, boys, I am ready to tell you about 
sugar. 

Tom. And we are quite ready to listen to you, 
uncle. 

Uncle. Well, then, you must know that sugar is 
the produce of a plant called the sugar-cane, which 
is very largely grown in the West Indies. 

DicJe. Is the sugar-cane ever grown in England 9 

Uncle. No ; because to bring the cane to perfec- 
tion it requires a much greater heat than we ever 
feel in our country. 

Tom. How dreadful it must be for those who 
have to labour in such hot climates ! 

Uncle. Yes ; we ought to feel for the poor black 
men who are obliged to work so hard in the sugar 
plantations. It is only the negroes who are able 
to endure such great fatigue. 

Dick. But has the sugar-cane no wide-spreading 
leaves to form a shade for the blacks P 

Uncle. 1 win describe it to you ; then you will 
easily understand that it affords but little shelter 
from the sun's rays to the poor fellows who are 
employed in hoeing the canes from morning tiU 
night. The sugar-cane bekngs to a very nu- 
merous and useful family of plants — ^perhaps the 
Tnoat useful to man and beast — ^that of the grasses. 
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It is one of the great grasses, with, a jointed stem, 
which grows fronJ six to twenty feet in height. 
The leaves of the sugar-cane are about three inches 
broa4, and from three to four feet in length, and 
they spring singly from the joints. From the centre 
of the cane there shoots up a stem, like a silver 
arrow or wand. This bears on its summit a loose, 
graceful, downy tuft of white flowers, fringed with 
lilac, resembling a plume of feathers. 

Tom. What an elegant appearance they must 
give to the sugar-cane. 

Zfnde. They would do so if the canes were al- 
lowed to grow ; but they are cut down before the 
flowering time. Owing to this cause, these blos- 
soms are rarely seen. It is not, however, for its 
beautifiil flowers that the sugar-cane is so much 
valued, but for the sweet juice which fills the stem. 
Dick. How is the sugar-cane planted, uncle 9 
Uncle. It is always raised from cuttings. When 
the canes are cut, the top joints are planted in 
holes, dug from eight to twelve inches deep, and 
about two feet apart. The rows of sugar-canes are 
three or four feet apart. 

Tom. And how is the sugar got out of the canes 9 
Uncle. When the canes are ripe they are cut 
down, and carried in bundles to the sugar-mill, 
where they are crushed between rollers, which 
press out all their sweet juice. This liquid is of a 
dull grey or greenish colour, but after being boiled 
with a little lime, and the scum taken off, it 
becomes of a clear, bright yellow. As it boUs, it 
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becomes thicker and thicker, and as it cook, it se- 
parates into solid grains. This* forms raw or moist 
sngar. It is packed in casks; these casks are 
pierced with holes, through which a sweet, dark 
liquid drains. 

Dick. Oh ! I know the liquid you mean. It is 
treacle. 

Uncle. Tou are right, Dick; it is treacle or 
molasses. 

Tom. I suppose the sugar is then ready to be 
sent to other countries. But how about the loaf- 
sugar. Uncle John ? 

Uncle. Loaf-sugar is nothing more than raw 
sugar cleared and refined very carefully. The raw 
sugar is again boiled into syrup and filtered through 
powdered chaxcoal. It runs away clear and pure, 
leaving its brown colour behind it. Once more it 
is boiled and IJiien poured into earthenware moulds, 
shaped like a sugar-loaf. When cool it comes out 
of IJiese moulds in solid loaves, but still not hard ; 
so the sofb loaves are baked thoroughly in an oven. 

Tom. And is all the sugar used in the world 
made firom the sugar-cane 9 

Unde. All that used in England is, Tom. But 
in France and some parts of Germany, sugar is 
made from white beet-root. In Canada a great 
deal is obtained from a tall, handsome tree, called 
the sweet maple. In spring, the trunks of these 
trees are pierced, and the sap that runs from them 
is caught in little troughs. This sap is boiled like 
the cane-juice till it thickens ; then, as it cools, it 
becomes solid. 
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THE SPIPER AJSTD THE PLY. 

JL 17EW TBRSIOK OF AK OLD 8T0BT. 

* Will you walk into my parlour ?' said the Spider 

to the Ply; 

* 'Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did 

spy; 
The way into my parlour is up a winding stair, 
And I've many curious things to show when you 

are there.* 

* Oh, no, no,^ said the little Ply; ^ to ask me is in 

vain; 
Por who goes up your winding stair can ne'er come 
down again.' 

* I'm sure you must be weary, dear, with soaring 

up so high ; 
Will you rest upon my little bed ? ' said the Spider 

to the Ply. 
' There are pretty curtains drawn around ; the 

sheets are fine and thin; 
And if you like to rest awhile. 111 snugly tuck you 

in!' 

* Oh, no, no,' said the little Ply ; * for I've often 

heard it said. 
They never, never wake again who sleep upon your 
bed!' 

Said the cunning Spider to the Ply: ' Dear Mend, 

what can I do 
To prove the warm affection I've always felt for 

you? 
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I have within my pantry good store of all that's 



nice; 



I'm sure you're very welcome — will you please to 

take a slice?' 
'Oh, no, no,' said the little Fly; *kind sir, that 

cannot be ; 
I've heard what's in your pantry, and I do not 

wish to see!' 

' Sweet creature ! ' said the Spider, * you're witty 
and you're wise ; 

How handsome are your gauzy wings, how brilliant 
are your eyes ! 

I have a little looking-glass upon my parlour shelf. 

If you'll step in one moment, dear, you shall be- 
hold yourself.' 

* I thank you, gentle sir,' she said, * for what you're 
pleased to say. 

And bidding you good morning now, I'll caU 
another day.' 

The Spider turned him round about, and went into 

his den, 
Tor well he knew the siUy My would soon come 

back again: 
So he wove a subtle web in a little comer sly, 
And set his table ready to dine upon the Fly. 
Then he came out to his door again, and merrily 

did sing, 
'Come hither, hither, pretty Fly, with the pearl and 

sHverwing; 
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Your robes are green and purple — ^there's a crest 

upon your head ; 
Tour eyes are like the diamond bright, but mine 

are dull as lead ! ' 

Alas, alas ! how very soon this silly little Fly, 
Hearing his wily flattering words, came slowly 

flitting by ; • 

With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then near and 

nearer drew, 
Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, and green and 

purple hue — * 
Thinking only of her crested head — ^poor foolish 

thing ! At last. 
Up jumped the cunning Spider, and fiercely held 

her fast ! 
He dragged her up his winding stair, into his dis- 
mal den. 
Within his little parlour — ^but she ne'er came out 

again! 

And now, dear little children, who may this story- 
read. 

To idle, silly, flattering words, I pray you ne*er give 
heed: 

TTnto an evil counsellor close heart, and ear, and 
eye. 

And take a lesson from this tale, of the Spider and 
the Hy. 
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COFFEE. 

▲ HiaroBY. 

Mary. How very nice the coffee tastes this cold 
morning ! Do you know, aunt, I was thinking, as 
you poured mine out, how much I should like to 
hear all about it, and where it is obtained ? 

Avm,t. Well, my dear, you shall do so ; but if the 
coffee itself could only speak, it would be able to 
tell you much better ihan I. 

At that moment there was heard such a strange 
gurgling sound in the spout of the coffee-pot, that 
both Mary and her aunt looked at each other 
with surprise! Mary exclaiming, *0h! what is 
the matter with the coffee this morning 9 ' 

* Nothing is the mattery all is right ; you need 
not look so amazed, little Mend,' ^aid a tiny 
voice from out the spout; ^I heard your wish, 
and am willing to give you a short history of 
myself. Ah ! you little think, as you sip me for 
your breakfast how I have been taken away firom 
my home, and brought a long, long distance for 
your use. Sometimes, when I tliink of all I hav:e 
gone through and suffered for you and other 
people, I am lost in wonder. I am, indeed, 
changed since I left the place in which I was 
bom !— but you shall hear.' 

Mary. I shall be very pleased to learn all about 
you, and the more so as you yourself are good 
enough to tell it me. You will find me pay great 
attention to all you may say. 
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* Welly as I said before, I came from a country a 
long way off, called Arabia. The little coffee-is'ee 
that bore me had a very happy time, at least so I 
have heard from a very old friend of the family. 
It was planted nearly at the top of a lofby monn- 
tain (for yon must understand that the coffee-plant 
flonrishes better the higher it is up). There the 
sweet fresh showers fell gently upon its green 
glossy leaves, and made it grow. When two 
years old, it, with its many companions, was 
covered with pretty white star-like flowers ; and 
so suddenly did these blossoms expand, that in 
one night the whole plantation was white over. 
A similar appearance would be presented in 
this yonr country if snow happened to faU upon 
the trees while furnished with their foliage. I 
must teU you that these flowers give out a 
delightful fragrance during the short time they 
live, which is only one or two days. These are 
succeeded by a fruit, which is a berry, resembling 
a cherry, of a pale colour, but which changes to a 
dark red when ripe. Each berry contaLis two 
seeds, which are called coffee-beans, and fr^m 
these I was made. So now I can speak for myself. 
Well, one day there came some dark-looking 
people, and having spread cloths underneath, they 
began to shake the coffee-t^^ees, so much so, that 
we berries, being fully ripe, fell off; and before we 
could recover ourselves, we were taken away and 
spread upon mats exposed to the sun's rays. 
There we remained till quite dry. This was not 

C 2 
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SO bad, but matters grew much worse, when the 
husks which covered us had to be broken. This 
was done by means of large heavy rollers made of 
wood or stone. Tou may be sure we beans were 
terribly pinched. Then we were again dried in 
the sun, and afterwards packed closely together 
and sent off to this country. When we arrived 
at the end of our journey we were taken from the 
ship, and put into a large building, side by side with 
vast numbers of other packages of all sizes. Our 
lot chanced to be cast next to some relations who 
had arrived from the West Indies a short time 
previously. 

^When talking about the treatment we had 
received in our own country, we were surprised to 
find that they had not been served in the same 
manner as ourselves. They told us that, instead of 
being shaken from the trees, they were plucked off 
by negroes and put into bags tied roimd their 
necks — no treat, you may be sure ! 

^We all made ourselves as comfortable as we 
could, S9«ying to each other that our troubles must 
now be over, and that at last we should have rest 
and quiet. We were not left long in this happy 
thought, for the very next morning in came two 
strong men, and looking roimd, cried, '^ Here are 
the coffee-berries we want ; bring them out and put 
ihem into the cart." We were all quite bewildered, 
and the more so when, a short time afterwards, we 
were placed in a close iron vessel over a fire, and 
actually roasted. It is not very pleasant to be 
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almost squeezed to pieces, but, oh ! to be roasted, 
and that, too, till we felt our very colour changing 
— ^it was, indeed, dreadful ! When we were suffi- 
ciently recovered to examine ourselves, we found 
we were no longer pale, but had become daxk 
brown. After this cruel usage we were hurried 
off and popped into what is called a coffee mill, 
and ground to powder, the same as your aunt put 
into the coffee-pot this morning. Of that terrible 
grinding process we poor berries may well be 
silent ; only imagine yourself ground to powder ! 

'As for myself, coffee as I am named, I can for- 
get all my sufferings in the thought that I am 
very useM to mankind in many countries. The 
people of France drink a great deal of coffee ; and 
in Turkey it is consumed in vast quantities.' 

THE WONDERFUL PUDDING. 

OuE Uncle Robert came to us, and invited us to 
dinner. He promised to give us a pudding, the 
materials of which had employed .more than a 
thousand men ! 

' A pudding that has taken a thousand men to 
make ! then it must be as 'large as a church !' 

' Well, my boys,* said Uncle Robert, * to-morrow, 
at dinner-time, you shall see it.' 

Scarcely had we taken our breakfast the next 
day, when we prepared to go to our uncle's house. 

When we arrived there, we were surprised to see 
everything as calm and quiet as usual. 
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At last we sat down to table. The first course 
was removed — our eyes were eagerly fixed on the 
door — ^in came the pudding ! It was a plum- 
pudding of the usual kind — not a bit larger. 

^ This is not the pudding that you promised us/ 
said my brother. 

* It is, indeed,' said Uncle Robert. 

^ Oh, uncle ! you do not mean to say that more 
than a thousand men have helped to make that 
Kttle pudding?' 

' Eat some of it first, my boy ; and then take 
your slate and pencil^ and help me to count the 
workmen,* said Uncle Itobert. 

^ Now,' said Uncle Robert, * to make this pud- 
ding we must first have flour, and how many 
people must have laboured to procure it ! The 
ground must have been ploughed, and sowed, and 
harrowed, and the com reaped. To make the 
plough, miners, smelters, and smiths, woodcutters, 
sawyers, and carpenters, must have laboured. The 
leather of the harness for the horses had to be 
tanned and prepared for the harness-maker. Then 
we have the builders of the mill for grinding the 
com, and the men who quarried the 'millstones 
and made the machine-work of the mill. 

* Then think of the plums, the lemon-peel, the 
spices, the sugar; — all these come firom distant 
countries, and to get them hither, ships, ship- 
builders, sailmakers, sailors, growers, merchants, 
and grocers, have been employed. 

* Then we require eggs, milk, and suet.' 
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* Oh, stop, stop, uncle ! ' cried I ; ^I am sure you 
have counted a thousand ! ' 

. ^ I have not reckoned all, my child. We must 
cook the pudding, and then we must reckon colliers 
who bring us coal, miners who dig for tin and iron 
for the saucepan. Then there is the linen of the 
cloth the pudding was wrapped in. To make this 
we must reckon those who cultivate the flax, and 
gather it, and card it, and spin it, and weave it, 
and all the workmen to make the looms and ma- 
chines.' 

Robert and I both said we were quite satisfied 
that there were more than a thousand men em- 
ployed. 

THE SCAELET POPPIES. 

We little redcaps are among the com. 
Merrily dancing at early mom ; 
We know that the farmer hates to see 
Our saucy red faces, but here are we. 

We pay no price for our summer coats. 

Like those slavish creatures, barley and oats ; 

We don't choose to be ground to eat. 

Like OUT heavy-headed neighbour. Gaffer Wheat. 

Who dare thrash us, we should like to know 9 
Grind us, and bag us, and use us so ? 
That's for meaner and shabbier things than we : 
But we little redcaps are all quite free. 

So said the little- redcaps, and all the rout 
Of the poppy clan set up a mighty shout : 
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Miglity for them ; but, if you had heard, 
You'd have thought it the cry of a tiny bird. 

They swelled and bustled with such an air. 
The cornfields quite in commotion were ; 
But the farmer cried, glancing o*er the grain, 
^ How those rascally weeds have come up again ! ' 

Ha, ha ! laughed the red-caps ; ha, ha ! what a fuss 
Must the poor weeds be in ! how they're envying us ! 
But their mirtfi was cut short by the sturdy strokes 
They speedily met from the harvest folks. 

STOEY OP PUSS, TINEY, AND BESS. 

AS TOLD BT THEIfi HA.STEB. 

The children of a neighbour of mine had a leveret 
given them for a plaything : it was at that time 
about three months old. Understanding better 
how to tease the poor creature than to feed it, and 
soon becoming weary of their charge, they readily 
consented that their father, who saw it pining and 
growing leaner every day, should offer it to me ; 
and I was willing enough to take the prisoner 
under my protection. It was soon known among 
the neighbours that I was pleased with the pre- 
sent, and the consequence was, that in a short time 
I had as many leverets offered to me as would have 
stocked a paddock. I undertook the care of three, 
which I must distinguish by the names I gave them 
— Puss, Tiney, and Bess. Commencing carpenter, 
I built them houses to sleep in; in the daytime 
they had the range of a haU. 
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Puss grew presently familiar, would leap into 
mj lap, raise himself upon his hinder feet, and 
bite the hair from my temples. He wonld siiffer me 
to take him Tip, and to carry him about in my arms, 
and has more than once fallen fast asleep upon my 
knee. He was ill three days, during which time 
I nursed him, kept him apart from his fellows, that 
they might not molest him (for, like many other 
wild animals, they persecute one of their own 
species that is sick), and, by constant care, and 
trying him with, a variety of berbs, restored bim 
to perfect health. No creature could be more 
gratefrd than my patient was after his recovery ; . 
be expressed his gratitude by licking my hand — 
first the back of it, then the pahn, then every finger 
separately, then between all the fingers, as if 
anzious to leave no part of it unsaluted ; this be 
never performed but once again upon a similar 
occasion. Finding him extremely tractable, I 
made it my custom to carry him always, after 
breakfast, into the garden, where he hid himself 
generally under -the leaves of a cucumber, sleep- 
ing or chewing the cud tiU evening ; in the leaves, 
also, of that plant he found a favourite repast. 
I had not long accustomed him to this taste of 
liberty, before he began to be impatient for the 
return of the time when he might enjoy it. He 
would invite me to the garden by drumming upon 
my knee, and by a look which could not possibly 
be mistaken ; if this did not succeed, he would take 
the skirt of my coat between his teeth, and pull it 
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with aU liis force. Thus Fuss might be said to be 
perfectly tamed; the shyness of his nature was 
gone, and, on the whole, it was evident that he 
was happier with me than when shut up with the 
other hares. 

Not so Tiney ; upon him the kindest treatment 
had not the least effect. He, too, was sick, and 
in his sickness had an equal share of my atten* 
tion : but if, after his recovery, I took the liberty 
to stroke him, he would strike with his forefeet, 
spring forward, and bite. He was, however, very 
entertaining in his way ; even his surliness was 
matter of mirth, and in his play he preserved so 
grave an air, and performed his feats in so solemn 
a manner, that in him, too, T had an agreeable 
companion. 

Bess, who died soon after he was full-grown, and 
whose death was caused by his being turned into 
his box (which had been washed) while it was yet 
damp, was a haxe of great humour and drollery. 
Puss was tamed by gentle usage ; Tiney was not to 
be tamed at all ; and Bess had a courage and con- 
fidence that made him tame from the beginning. 
I always admitted them into the parlour after 
supper, when, the carpet affording their feet a firm 
hold, they would frisk and bound, and play a thou- 
sand gambols, in which Bess, being remarkably 
strong and fearless, was always superior to the 
rest. One evening, the cat, being in the room, 
had the boldness to pat Bess upon the cheek, an 
insult which he resented by drumming upon her 
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back with such violence that the cat was only too 
glad to escape from under his paws, and hide 
herself. 

STORY OP PUSS, TINEY, AND BESS— 

{contirmed). 

I HAVE described these animals as having each a 
character of his own ; and their faces were so ex- 
pressive of that character, that, when I looked 
only on the face of either, I at once knew which it 
was, just as a shepherd is said to become so fami- 
liar with the features of his flock, however nume- 
rous, that he can distinguish each from all the 
rest. These creatures soon discover the slightest 
change that is made in the place to which they 
are accustomed, and instantly apply their noses to 
examine a new object. A small hole being burnt 
in the carpet, it was mended with a patch, and 
that patch in a moment was closely looked at. 
They seem to be very much directed by the smell 
in the choice of their favourites : with some per- 
sons, though they saw them* daily, they would 
never be friendly, and would even scream when 
they attempted to touch them ; but a miller com- 
ing in engaged their affections at once; his 
powdered coat had charms which they could not 
resist. With regard to their food, sow-thistle, 
dandelion, and lettuce are their favoxirite vegeta- 
bles, especially the last. I found out by accident 
that they are very fond of fine white sand. It 
happened that I was cleaning a birdcage when 
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the hares were with me ; I placed a pot filled with 
such sand upon the floor, which, being at once 
directed to it by a strong instinct, they devoured 
greedily ; since that time* I have taken care to see 
them well supplied with it. They account green 
com a luxury, both blade and stalk, but the ear 
they seldom eat. Straw of any kind, especially 
wheat-straw, is another of their dainties ; they will 
feed greedily upon oats, but if famished with clean 
straw, never want them ; it serves them also for a 
bed, and if shaken up daily, will keep sweet and 
dry for some time. To prevent them having the 
disease called the rot, I always made bread their 
principal nourishment, and, filling a pan with it 
cut into small squares, placed it every evening in 
their rooms, for they feed only at evening and in 
the night. During the winter, I mingled this mess 
of bread with shreds of carrot, adding to it the rind 
of apples cut extremely thin ; for, though they are 
fond of the paring, the apple itself disgusts them. 
These, however, not being a su£icient substitute for 
the juice of summer herbs, they must at this time be 
supplied with water ; but so placed, that they can- 
not overturn it into their beds. I must not omit, 
that sometimes they are much pleased with twigs 
of hawthorn and of the common brier, eating even 
the very wood when it is of some thickness. 

I must add that they are very nice in keeping 
themselves clean, for which purpose nature has 
famished them with a brush under each foot ; and 
that they are never infested by any vermin. 
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POOE DOG TEAT. 

On the green banks of Shannon when Sheelah was 

nigh, 
No blithe Irish lad was so happy as I ; 
No harp like my own conld so cheerily play ; 
And wherever I went was my poor dog Tray. 

When at last I was forced from my Sheelah to 

part, 
She said (while the sorrow was big at her heart), 
' Oh ! remember your Sheelah when far, £ar away ; 
And be kind, my dear Pat, to our poor dog Tray.* 

Poor dog I he was faithful and kind, to be sure ; 
And he constantly loved me, although I was poor ; 
When the sour-looking folks sent me heartless 

away, 
I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray. 

When the road was so dark, and the night was so 

cold, 
And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old, 
How snugly we slept in my old coat of gray, 
And he licked me for kindness — ^my old dog Tray. 

Though my wallet was scant I remembered his 

case. 
Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful fibce ; 
But he died at my feet on a cold winter's day, 
And I played a lament for my poor dog Tray. 
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Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and blind ? 
Can I find one to guide me, so faithful and kind P 
To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 
I can never return with my poor dog Tray. 



WATER AND ITS FORMS. 

There is nothing more useful than water; and 
God in His wisdom has covered by far the greater 
part of the surface of the earth with it. Water 
supplies some of the most necessary wants of man, 
beasts, and plants, and without it nothing could 
live. Our health and comfort depend, in a great 
measure, upon the use of water. It forms the 
most wholesome drink of all animals, and it is 
required for preparing different articles of food. 
To tell of all the uses to which water is applied, 
would take a very long time. 

If we go to the sea, there we find water far and 
wide, with its waves ever tossing to and fro — ^now 
coming towards the land, then going back again, 
never at rest. The water of the sea is salt to the 
taste, and on this account is called salt water. 
That which we see flowing smoothly along in 
rivers and brooks, or standing in pools, ponds, and 
wells, or gushing forth out of the earthin springs 
and fountains, is without taste or colour, and is 
called/re^A water. It is not always clear or sweet ; 
that found in springs and deep wells is the coolest 
and freshest. 
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Water is seen in many forms. The heat of the 
sun causes a great deal of it to change into vapour 
and to rise into the air, where it forms clouds. 
When the sim sets and the air around the earfch 
grows cool, the vapour in it becomes visible, and 
falls again during the clear starry nights as dew. 
This you may see, if you are abroad early next 
morning, as little sparkling, trembling dew-drops, 
resting upon almost every blade of grass, flower, 
and leaf. . Some of the clouds rise higher and 
higher, and if you observe them, you will find 
they appear to differ very widely in both colour 
and shape. There are white and fleecy clouds; 
others that look as if beautifully tipped by the 
setting sun ^ with crimson and gold ; ' while some 
are dark and threatening. As these clouds float 
in the air, or are driven along by the wind, the 
small bubbles of vapour unite and form into drops, 
and thus the water returns to the earth in a 
shower of rain. 

In the early morning you may often behold 
water hanging in wreaths of fog over the rivers 
and ponds. Fogs frequently extend over towns, 
and are son^etimes so thick or dense, that people 
cannot see each other as they walk about, and 
have to use lamps and torches to assist them in 
finding their way. When a cloud is carried along 
the hills and highlands, it is called mist. 

' When it is very cold, water freezes and becomes 
solid : this we call ice, and it is offcen so thick on 
the lakes and ppnds that people can walk, slide, or 
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skate upon it quite safely. Sometimes the mois- 
ture which forms the clouds freezes as it falls, and 
then it comes down to the earth in flakes of snow ; 
these you have often seen falling like a shower of 
tinj white feathers from the sky ahove. * Some- 
times the rain-drops or the snow-flakes are changed 
as they descend into hailstones. If the dew is 
ever frozen it is called hoar-frost. 

On a bright winter's day you may have noticed 
the branches of the trees hajiging gracefally, and 
glistening in the sunshine with something white 
and feathery on them. This is called rime, and 
is caused by the freezing of the vapour which is 
in the air. 

When the water in the tea-kettle or pan boils, 
a cloudy vapour rises from it ; you have no doubt 
seen it many a time coming out of the kettle's 
spout. This vapour is called steam ; and it is by 
means of this that the steam-engine is driven 
along. 

So you see, from this lesson, that vapour, clouds, 
dew, fog, mist, rain, ice, snow, hail, hoar-frost, 
rime, and steam are all nothing more than different 
forms of water. 

THE STOET OP A PIN. 

▲S TOLD BT IT8BLF. 

Mcmma. See, Lucy, there is a pin on the floor 
near your chair ; pick it up, my dear, and stick it 
on my cushion* 

Lucy. Oh, mamma ! how often you tell me to 
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pick np odd pins which lie about ; one wonld really 
. suppose they were difficult to procure, or expen- 
sive to buy. 

Jlfamma. My little girl must remember, that 
although a great number of pins are sold for a 
single penny, she is not therefore to be less careful 
of such very useful articles. Only think how 
people must have been put about before pins were 
invented ! For my part, I have a sort of respect 
for a pin ; and whenever I see one on the ground, 
I make a practice of picking it up. I trust, Lucy, 
you will attend to what I have so often said, ' Never 
despise small things.' I have frequently told you 
it is by habits of carelessness and waste that so 
much poverty and misery are caused. Tou re- 
member the lines which teach the importance of 
small things — 

Little drops of water, 

Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 

And the beauteous land. 

Lucy. Well, mamma, I certainly never set any 
value on, or even thought about, a pin in my whole 
life; but there must be some very funny little 
stories connected with it. Oh ! you bright thing, 
how did you manage to get yourself bent so? 
Look, mamma, it is quite crooked. 

At this moment a gentle sigh was heard coming 
from the head of the pin, and a soft voice said, 
* Listen, listen! you shall hear my story. It would 
take too long a time to relate half my joys and 

D 
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sorrows, but a portion of my life will perhaps be 
nsefdl to yon.' 

Lncy at once replied, 'Oh! thank yon, Mr. 
Pin; if yon can do anything so clever yon will 
indeed surprise us.* 

The pin in a clear tone spoke thus : — ^ I was 
once deep down in the earth, where I had been 
probably for hundreds of years — ^perhaps, for aught 
I know, ever since the world began. I gave a 
great deal of trouble to those who desired to have 
me brought to the light of day. A part of me was 
then called copper, and was obtained from Corn- 
walls the remainder came from Derbyshire, and 
was likewise got out of the earth ; its name was 
zinc. The copper and zinc were melted together 
to form brass, of which metal I am made.' 

' Oh, yes,' said Lucy, ' you are right, for I know 
that copper and zinc melted together form brass. 
But pray go on, I do not wish to interrupt you.' 

* Well, then, I felt very glad to be no longer in 
utter darkness. On first reaching the light, the 
glare was so great that I thought it would blind 
me. If evqrything is as bright as this beautiful 
day, thought I to myself, what joy there is in store 
for me! I was young then in the ways of the 
world, you may be sure ; I have since become wiser. 
Yet, after all, I must own there is much pleasure 
in the feeling that one is of so much use. 

* Soon after, I was sent to a large building made 
of bricks and mortar, called a manufectory. There 
I was caught hold of in a very rough manner by 
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some men, aaid plimged without a word into a 
strange sort of thing called a machine, which 
knocked me about till I was quite giddy, and very 
much frightened. This was done to make me 
clean, and also to change my shape into that of a 
long brass rod. 

^ I was next seized by a man whose business it 
was to draw me into wire. This was done by 
pulling me through a succession of holes in hard 
steel plates (each hole being smaller than the pre- 
vious one), until I was as thin as required. When 
the man first began doing this, I commenced 
shriekiQg most piteously for help, but the thing I 
was in either pould not or would not hear my 
cries. I was hurried along at such a rapid rate, 
that I expected to be drawn asunder. I very soon 
lost my breath, and I verily believe I swooned, as 
I recollect nothing distinctly, until I found myself 
in a large cast-iron pot, in company with many 
other pieces of wire coiled up like myself. The 
worst must surely be over, I thought to myself; 
it is not possible for anything more dreadful to 
happen to me than that of being drawn into wire.' 

Lucy felt as if she must laugh outright when 
the poor pin gave a droll little shudder ; but she 
wisely checked herself, as she feared if she did so 
he would not continue his tale ; she merely said, 
^ Oh ! Mr. Pin, I certainly should not have envied 
you then ; how much your body must have been 
squeezed!' 

* When I had been in the iron pot a short time, 

d2 
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I began to feel warm and more comfortable than I 
had done since leaving my home. The rest eased 
my pains, and I felt inclined to doze, but I soon 
remarked to my Mends that I began to feel a trifle 
too warm. Those pieces at the bottom of the pot 
soon shonted out that they were getting so very 
hot they feared they would be burned. I was 
nearly at the top, and did not yet feel the heat 
so much ; but by and by I began to find out what 
it was my friends complained of, for I, too, became 
heated through and through — my whole length 
was fast becoming red-hot. Oh I how shall I 
describe the horrors of that cruel fire, or my 
terror. Only imagine what I must have suffered, 
being compelled to endure its furious heat for 
seven long hours, and without even so much as a 
drop of water.* 

The pin was so overcome with the remembrance 
of his sufferings, that he became silent; and it 
was some time before he could go on with his 
story. 

THE STOET OP A TTS— {continued). 

At length the pin began again : ^ I was served 
in the manner I have described in order to make 
me hard; and mostthoroughlywasthatpieceof work 
done, for J. became so very hard that I was not easily 
broken, I can tell you. Try your best, 'Miss Lucy, 
to break me in two, just by way of a little fun.' 

^ Oh, no ! I might hurt you, and then perhaps 
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you wotQd not be able or willing to tell the rest 
of yonr history, which I like so much.* 

' Ah, ah ! ' said the pin, with a merry chuckle, 
'talk of hurting me'; then turning to a needle he saw 
lying near, he said, in a whisper not loud enough for 
Lucy to hear, ' Do you think. Mend needle, that her 
small jBngers could snap me in two 9 ' 

* Certainly not,* said the needle, with a twinkle 
of his sharp eye ; * I know better ! * 

* No, no ! little woman ; perhaps you might bend 
me more than I am at present, which I should not 
care a button about, I have become so hardened ; 
but you would not easily divide my old body ! Old 
and lame I am indeed getting. But to come back 
to my story. When I was released from this burn- 
ing pot, as I called it, I hoped I should be allowed 
to lead a quiet life. This hope only lasted till I was 
cool, for then I was taken and placed in some acid 
liquid, which, however, did not hurt me at all. 
" What a good thing it is I am so hard," said I, 
** otherwise I might have been in great pain." 
When I examined myself (which, by the way, I 
always took care to do after every new process), 
what was my delight to find myself perfectly 
clean and quite bright. I was so vaiir of my good 
looks that I resolved not to become dull, and also 
to keep free from stains or ugly marks. I felt 
extremely pleased with myself; I was beginning 
to lose some of my dislike towards those strange 
things named machines. 

^ I must tell you that after being made bright I 
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was coiled round a sort of wheel, and by and by I 
was again startled to find myself being uncoiled once 
more, and drawn away by the motion of another 
machine. This machine drew me through some 
upright rods, and when, by so doing, it had made 
me nice and straight, it cut me and thousands 
of others from the wire of which I had hitherto 
formed a part.* 

' The cutting, I suppose, gave you great pain ? ' 
said Lucy. 

* Oh, no ! ' replied the pin, *I scarcely felt it. 
You see it was done so very, very quickly, and 
I was so hard. I just said ^* Click,** and it was done ; 
I was then carried along at such a rate I had 
not time to rest for an instant; it seemed as if I 
was caught hold of, then let go, then snatched up 
again, twisted and twirled, one end of me rubbed 
against something, whilst the other, where my 
head is, received a blow which nearly stunned me. 
I gave myself up for lost ; when lo ! to my sur- 
prise, I found myself with numbers of others 
pattering like rain through a hole at the bottom 
of the machine ; hundreds a minute escaped, and 
leaped with me into a box underneath. 

*When I was able to look at myself, I was 
quite surprised to see what a pretty shape I had. 
My head was the first thing that struck me as 
being wonderful, so round and perfect. But on 
looking below I found my point, which was so 
sharp that at the slightest touch it would pierce 
or prick the fiesh. Soon afterwards I was bathed in 
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a hot liquid made of tin, and so was whitened or 
silvered, as they called it ; I was then stack on 
paper with a lot of other pins. I was much 
amused at the way in which this was done. 
Thousands of us little shining things were thrown 
into a machine, when at once two dozen of us 
presented ourselves points foremost, with an equal 
space between each (like so many soldiers in line), 
towards the paper, which a person held folded ready 
to receive us. As soon as one row of us was stuck 
on, up came another two dozen in the same order as 
before, so that in a few minutes a whole sheet was 
filled. This was the last process I went through. 
I was now a perfect pin, and ready for market, 
whither I very shortly went, anxious to perform 
my duties in the wide, wide world. 

* I have many relations, whom I dare say you 
have come across at some time or other. There 
is one set whom I am truly sorry for. They are 
not liked half so well as pins like myself : indeed, 
now they scarcely get noticed. I refer to those 
whose heads are made separate firom their bodies, 
and have to be fastened on by a fearful blow, 
enough to stun them for the remainder of their 
days. Very often a pin of this class loses its head; 
it is then cast aside as useless. 

' Others of my relations are always dressed in 
deep black, which dress they obtain by taking a 
bath in a japanning mixture.' 
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THE BUTTEEFLT'S BALL AND THE 
GEASSHOPPEE'S FEAST. 

Come, take up your liats, and away let us haste 
To tlie Butterfly's ball and the Grasshopper's feast ; 
The trompeter Gad-fly has summoned the crew. 
And the revels are now only waiting for you. 

On the smooth-shaven grass, by the side of a wood. 
Beneath a broad oak, that for ages has stood. 
See the children of earth and the tenants of air. 
For an evening's amusement together repair. 

And there came the Beetle, so blind and so black. 
Who carried the Emmet, his friend, on his back ; 
And there came the Gnat, and the Dragon-fly too. 
And all their relations, green, orange, and blue. 

And there came the Moth, with her plumage ot 

down. 
And the Hornet, with jacket of yellow and brown. 
Who with him the Wasp his companion did bring ; 
But they promised that evening to lay by their 

sting. 

Then the sly little Dormouse crept out of his hole, 
And led to the feast his blind cousin, the Mole ; 
And the Snail, with her horns peeping out from 

her shell. 
Came fatigued with the distance — ^the length of an 

ell. 
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A mnshroom the table, and on it was laid 
A water-dock leaf, which their table-cloth made ; 
The viands were variotis, to each of their taste. 
And the Bee brought the honey to sweeten the 
feast. 

There, close on his hannches, so solemn and wise, 
The Erog from a comer looked up to the skies ; 
And i^e Sqnirrel, well pleased such diversion to 

Sat cracking his nnts overhead in the tree. 

Then out came the Spider, with fingers so fine. 
To show his dexterity on i^e tight line ; 
From one branch to another his cobweb he slung, • 
Then as qoick as an arrow he darted along. 

But jnst in the middle, oh ! shocking to tell ! 
From his rope in an instant poor Harlequin fell ; 
Yet he touched not the ground, but with talons 

outspread. 
Hung suspended in air at the end of a thread. 

Then the Grasshopper came, with a jerk and a 

spring; 
Very long was his 1^, though but short was his 

wing; 
He took but three leaps, and was soon out of sight. 
Then he chirped his own praises the rest of the 

night. 

With steps more majestic, the Snail did advance. 
And promised the gazers a minuet to dance; 
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Bat they all laughed so loud, that lie drew in his 

head, 
And went in his own little chamber to bed. 

Then as evening gave way to the shadows of night 
Their watchman, the Glowworm, came out with 

his light ; 
Then home let us hasten, while yet we can see. 
For no watchman is waiting for you or for me. 



THE FOX. 

* Tallt-ho ! Tally-ho ! ' — away go the huntsmen 
and hounds, over hill and dale, in full cry. What 
a sight it is ! The dogs have scented a fox, and 
they, as well as the riders, have entered into the 
excitement of the chase. There, too, is the whip- 
per-in. How well he manages to keep the splendid 
hounds together. * Tally-ho ! Tally-ho ! ' away they 
go, until the gay scarlet coats of the huntsmen are 
lost to view. Sly Reynard will give them a long 
run, and many will be the cunning tricks he will 
resort to before he is caught; for he knows the 
most secret hiding-places in the thick brushwood, 
and these he will do his best to reach. Fox-hunt- 
ing is considered fine sport, and was as much en- 
joyed in olden times as it is at the present day. 
The great cunning and swiftness of the fox render 
it no easy matter to overtake him ; and were it 
not for the very fine sense of smeU possessed by 
fox-hounds, it is certain his track would soon b^ 
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lost, and otit sly friend would escape. He is re- 
garded as the most mischievous and dishonest 
rogue of all four-footed animals, and many are the 
curious and amusing anecdotes and fables about 
the fox. 

The fox is found in all the northern countries of 
the world. In England he is generally preserved 
for the sport of hunting, but in many countries 
this is not the case, traps and other means of 
capturing him being employed. He bears a strong 
resemblance to the sheep-dog, and is about as 
large as a middle-sized one. His hair is of a 
yeUowish red colour, though in some countries 
foxes are found which are grey, white, and even 
black. He has a long bushy tad, called his brush, 
which is cut off afber he is caught, and is hung by 
the huntsman who obtains it at the bow of his 
saddle, to be thus carried home as a sign of a sue- 
cessfal day's sport. 

The home, or den, of the fox is mostly in a hole 
underground. He is so sly that he always avoids 
open fields by daylight; but by night no fowls, 
chickens, geese, ducks, pigeons, or anything else 
in the shape of poultry, are safe from his attacks, 
unless well guarded and under cover. Hares and 
rabbits, eggs and mfik, butter and cheese, are some 
of the good things which he devours with a relish. 
Ah! and how much he enjoys honey, to obtain 
which he robs the bees of their store, not caring 
the least for their stings, which they take care to 
make good use of on such occasions. Of his fond- 
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ness for nice ripe gi^-pea every one lias heard, and 
most boys and girls know the £a<ble of the 'Fox 
and the Grapes.' Bat sometimes he is obliged to 
content himself with rats and mice, serpents, liz- 
ards, and toads. 

The fox does not always make his own dwelling, 
but prefers instead to ^ve badgers, rabbits, and 
other animals out of their snug retreats, which he 
adapts for the use of himself, his wife, and young 
cubs. Of the latter he usually has from four to 
six, which, when a few weeks old, he feeds upon 
fowls, pigeons, cheese, and any other titbits he 
can steal from the neighbouring farmers. As soon 
as the cubs are big enough, they, go out in com- 
pany with their parents to plunder and rob, at 
which in a short time they become expert. Foxes 
like best to live close to villages, and as near as 
they can, with safety to themselves, to farm- 
houses; and I have no doubt that some of the 
most pleasant sounds to Mr. and Mrs. Fox are the 
quacking of the ducks, the cackling of the hens, 
and the crowing of the cocks. 

It is only during the night that this animal goes 
out on his errands of robbery and murder. He 
makes himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
neighbourhood in which he dwells, prowling about 
the farms and retired houses, but taking care to 
avoid all those where he hears the barking of dogs. 
He searches out the spots where any poultry is 
housed, and examines the hedges and walls in order 
to discover where he can most easily creep through 
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or spring over. When the rogue has fixed upon 
some hen-roost to be robbed, he starts oflf at dusk 
to the intended spot. He crawls slowly towards 
the place, jumping over any fences and walls that 
come in his path. At last he breaks into the 
farmyard, and if he finds that all is quiet he 
begins his slaughter. Alas ! then, for the poor 
hens and geese, for he strangles all he lights 
upon, and, if not disturbed at his deadly work, 
he goes on destroying and carrying off to his 
hiding-place till either daybreak or some noise 
warns him that he had better take to his heels. 
In this manner a fox ofben obtains at one time 
enough food to last three or four days. He fre- 
quently manages to surprise the hares in their 
forms, and sometimes, when hard pressed by hun- 
ger, win give them chase in order to satisfy his 
wants. 

The fox does not ofben escape punishment for 
his robberies and tricks. Oh, no ; for the hunts- 
men and dogs constantly pursue him, while the 
farmers and peasants are always on the look-out 
for him, and very frequently he is beaten to death 
or shot. As long as he has strength and breath 
to run and practise his cunning, he does not allow 
himself to be taken. When every resource has 
£a<iled him, and he is at last fairly caught, it is 
no easy matter to kill him. Even when his cap- 
tors think they have almost beaten him to death, 
he will fi^uently have recourse to his old cunning, 
and lie as if quite dead, until on a sudden he 
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jumps up, bites the nearest of Ms foes, and darts 
off at his utmost speed. 

The fox Kves about twenty years, and is not 
easily tamed. His skin, or fhr, is of more value 
in winter than in summer, and in the cold weather 
it makes excellent for clothing. The winter skin 
of a black fox in Norway or Lapland fetches a 
high price, and is thought very beautiful. In 
some coimtries the flesh of the fox is used as food. 



THE CAPTIVE SET FREE. 

^ Oh, Jih ! come here,. Jim I and see what a beauti- 
ful Uttle creature Mary^s mother has brought us ! 
What a sleek, shiny coat it has ! and what a long 
tail, and little pointed ears, and eyes like black 
beads ! and such whiskers ! like our cat's, only 
smaller, of course, because it is a much smaller 
animal altogether.' 

*What is it, Willie? Why, it's a mouse! but 
such a mouise as I never saw before : very different 
in colour &om the sharp Uttle grey fellows that 
peep up out of the holes, and scamper across the 
kitchen, when puss happens to be out of the way ; 
and very different, too, from those white ones which 
the Italian boy brought into the front garden the 
other day. Why, it had a coat like a squirrel's, and 
a black snout ! It must surely be a dormouse.' 

* A dormouse P ' said Lucy, who at this moment 
joined her brothers. ^ Oh, what fun it will be to 
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see him crack and nibble the nnts, and roll him- 
self up, and go to sleep in the comfortable nest 
which we wiU make for him of wool and soffc hay ! 
Willie, you run and find a box in the play-room, 
while I go and ask mother for some wadding : that 
will be just the thing. Will it eat cheese, I wonder, 
like other mice, and bread, and tallow-candle P 
Let's try it with some of the fowls' barley. Poor 
thing ! how it pants and trembles, and tries to 
hide itself in the comer of the basket ! I declare 
it will not eat a bit, and seems quite restless and 
unhappy. Where did you catch it, Mrs. DaltonP ' 

' Yes,' said Willie, Mo teU us ! ' 

* I happened to find the nest in Cobham Wood,' 
Mrs. Dalton replied, ^ and thinking you would like 
to have so pretty a creature I took it ; and here it 
is for you to keep : only you must take great care 
of it, and feed it well, and mind the cat does not 
get near it, for she would make no more ado about 
this than she would of a common mouse — ^you may 
depend upon that. Master Willie ! In the winter 
time, if it has a snug place to go into, it will roU 
itself up like a ball, and go to sleep for months ; 
and that's why we country folks call these Uttle 
animals ^^ sleepers." But in the summer and au- 
tumn it likes to run about in the sunshine, to 
gather nuts and other food, and sport and play 
with its companions among the roots of the taU 
trees, where its mossy bed is generally found.' 

At this moment the children's father entered the 
room, and afber looking at the captive mouse with 
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pity, and t^a-Tildng Mrs. Daltou for thinkJTig of liis 
lit^e ones, he told the children that he meant to 
take them for a country walk this fine summer 
day, so they had better get ready at once. 

^ But what shall we do with the dormouse P ' 
they all cried out together : ^ where shall we put 
it, so that it wiU be safe? ' 

To which their father answered, with a quiet 
smile, — 

^ Let it stay in the basket, which Mrs. Dalton 
wiU be good enough to leave here until she comes 
again. You have given it some bread-crombs and 
barley, I see, so that it will not be without food, 
although I don't think it will eat much while it is 
kept in a prison, which is so contrary to the nature 
of a wild creature.' 

The children got ready for their walk, and were 
much surprised to see their papa take up the bas- 
ket with a smUe, and carry it out of doors, saying, 
— ^ I do not see why our poor captive should not 
share in the pleasure which we hope for in this 
ramble ; so I wiU take charge of the gaol, and be 
sure the prisoner does not escape/ 



THE CAPTIVE SET FREE—{c(mtimed). 

The children gaily set out with their kind father. 
Thej went over the meadow, now golden with 
buttercups, and along by the side of the stream, 
that sparkled so brightly in the sunshine, and was 
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bordered with tall grasses, from amidst which the 
little blue forget-me-not peeped out so prettily; 
and their &ither told them the story of the knight, 
who, stooping oyer a rapid river to reach a fine 
cluster of these blossoms to present to his lady 
fell in, and was borne away by the current, holding 
up the flowers, and uttering these last words — 
* Forget-me-not ! ' and so it was said to have got 
its name. 

This name has been applied to several of our 
wild flowers, but more especially to the little blue 
speedweU-r-or * cat's eye,' the country people often 
call it — and the meadow scorpion-grass, which has 
blossoms much like those of the water scorpion- 
grass (the true forget-me-not) only smaller. This 
little plant is never found except in moist places. 

By and by they crossed the little rustic bridge 
near, the mill-pond, which was covered over with 
duck7weed, and above which the gnats, or * midges,* 
as people often call them, danced merrily in the 
sunshine; and beneath which the speckled trout 
glided to and fro, and the minnows, in shoals 
darted here and there, startled by every shadow 
thrown upon the water by the waving boughs. 
Then they went over some more fields, and down 
a lane, whose banks beneath the hedges were gay 
with many-coloured blossoms. 

So on they went until they came to the borders 
of a wood, where the wild hyacinths grew so 
thickly, that if you stooped down and looked along 
the sturface it was as if a purple carpet had been 
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spread all over it. And there were great oaks 
with battered stems, and roots that went winding 
away, like serpents struggling to escape from the 
earth, and branches stretching several yards. And, 
whisk ! what was that reddish-brown thing with a 
bushy tail turned up over its back ? A squirrel ! 
oh, he loves the oak, for it gives him acorns for 
food, and plenty of shelter. Never put him in a 
cage, to twirl round and roxmd ; that is cruel. Let 
him enjoy the free, wild life that he loves so well, 
all among the leafy boughs. Whirr I there went a 
pheasant up from the comer of the brook, with its 
long tail-feathers of purple, and crimson, and gold. 
And hark to the sofb coo of the wood-pigeon ; and 
from afar, like an echo, comes the cry. Cuckoo! 
cuckoo ! telling of that strange bird so often heard, 
but so seldom seen, which lays a single egg in the 
nest of another bird, who has the trouble of hatch- 
ing and bringing up the stranger. 

All these were pleasant subjects for talk between 
the kind father and his children ; and now as they 
sat in the woods, and watched the sunbeams play 
at bo-peep with the shiffcing shadows of the waving 
branches, Mr. Wilson told them a short story. It 
was about a certain prisoner, who, after having been 
long used to a free and happy life in the fields and 
woodlands, found himself confined in a close, nar- 
row place, where he could not have a good run to 
stretch his limbs, and hunt for the food which was 
most natural and pleasant to him ; where he could 
not see or speak to his friends and relatives, nor 
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enjoy himself at all, being in constant fear and 
terror from his jailors, who were a race of giants. 
* Now, suppose,' continued Mr. Wilson, with that 
sly twinkle in his eye and quiet snule upon his 
lips which his children delighted to see — * sup- 
pose either of you had power to set free this poor 
trembling captive, and restore him to his native 
woods, would you not do so?' *Tes,' exclaimed 
WilKe, starting up and running to the basket, 
which was beside his father, who had carried it 
all the time very carefully ; * Yes, I am sure we 
should.' But Jim was too quick for him : he had 
already reached the basket and opened the lid, so 
that the dormouse could make its escape ; which 
it quickly did, and scampered away as fast as its 
legs would carry it, no doubt to tell its friends of 
its wonderful adventures among the giants, who 
stood up on their hind-legs, and did all sorts of 
clever things with their fore-paws. 



THE OAPnVB SET FEEE— (cowckded). 

So the children returned home, happy in feeling 
that they had done a good deed ; and Mr. Wilson 
told them on the way this short history of the 
dormouBe and its relatives. This a,nimal, which 
is not uncommon in the English woods, and is 
found in many other parts of Europe, seems to 
be inore nearly akin to the squirrel than to the 
common mouse^ for it lives very much among the 

b2 
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trees, leaping from branch to branch, and so pass- 
ing from place to place easily and very quicklj. 
Then, again, it carries its food, which consists 
of fruits, seeds, acorns, nuts, haws, com, and 
such like, to its mouth with its fore-paws. It 
sleeps through the winter, and stores up food 
against the time of scarcity. This food, however, 
is not put into its nest (which is about six inches 
round, and composed of grass and leaves, with 
the entrance at the top), but is hid in different 
places near it. The dormouse seldom comes out 
of his snug retreat to feast in the winter, unless 
some very mild day should break his slumbers, 
and wake his appetite at the same time. But in 
the early spring, when there are no nuts in the 
woods, no grain in the fields, no berries in the 
hedges, he opens his storehouses, and so escapes 
the danger of starvation. The dormouse is not 
often seen abroad in the daytime ; he comes forth 
in the night. If Mrs. Dalton had searched she 
could, no doubt, have found other nests near at 
hand, for our sleeper is fond of the company of 
his fellows. Its length is about five inches ; the 
tail, which is included in this, being as long as the 
body. The fur does not get its reddish-brown 
tint until the creature is nearly a year old ; when 
yoxing, it is in colour much like the common 
mouse. For its size, it has a very large head : its 
ears are broad and open, and the black eyes are 
somewhat prominent, or, as Willie would say, 
they * stick-out ; * the tail is thickly covered with 
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hair. The family of three or four little dor- 
mice generally appear about the end of spring; 
like kittens, they are bom blind, bat are able to 
see in a few days, and in a few weeks can shift for 
themselves. 

THE FEOST. 

The Frost looked forth one still clear night, 
And whispered, * Now, I shall be out of sight ; 
So through the vaUey and over the height 

In silence Fll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train. 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain. 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain ; 

But Fll be as busy as they.' 

Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its 

crest ; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
In diamond beads ; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near. 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the windows of those who slept. 
And over each pane like a fairy crept. 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the mom were seen 
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Most beautiful things : there were flowers and 

trees ; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees ; 
There were cities with temples and towers ; and 

these 

All pictured in silver sheen.* 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair ; — 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to. prepare, 

* Now just to set them a-thinking, 
m bite this basket of firuit,' said he ; 
* This costly pitcher I'll burst in three ; 
And the glass of water ihey've left for me 

ShaU " tchick ! '' to teU them I'm drinking/ 



THE LION. 

All who have seen the majestic form of the lion, 
agree that he well deserves the title of King of 
Beasts. 

The length of this noble animal when full grown 
is about eight feet, not including the tail, which 
measures four feet; his height is from four to 
four and a half feet. His large massive head is 
surrounded with a long and shaggy mane, that 
grows longer and thicker with age ; this, as well 
as the short smooth hair covering the rest of his 
body, is of a tawny colour. The neck is short, but 
very powerful 5 and the tail is so strong, that the 

* Sheen, bright. 
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animal can fell a man to the ground by a single 
stroke of it. The tongue of the lion is very rough, 
covered as it is with hard prickles; and with 
his strong teeth he can easily break the bones of 
the animals that form his prey. His eyes are 
round, bright, and j&ery ; and when he is anffry, 
they glow L a terrible rLner. His roaring is^ 
loud, and when heard in the night or amongst the 
.mountaiQS it resembles distant thimder. His broad 
. paws are armed with terrific claws, which greatly 
assist him in tearing and rending his victims. 

The lioness is much smaller than the lion, and 
is without that ornament, the mane. She shows 
great affection and fondness for her young, and is 
always ready to fight for their protection ; indeed, 
it is a dangerous game to rob a lioness of her 
whelps. 

The lion is found in the hottest districts of India, 
but the largest numbers of them are met with in 
ihe great plains of Africa. In the great desert a 
single lion will show his enormous strength and 
courage by attacking a whole paravan, and even 
when beaten he disdains fiiight, and only yields 
the victory with his life. 

The lion does not often attack any animal openly, 
except when driven by hunger to do so. He is 
fully grown when five years old. Most a.niTna.1s 
endeavour to avoid the lion as their powerful 
enemy ; and therefore, in order to capture them, 
he conceals himself, often near a spring or a river. 
There, crouching in a thicket, he awaits the advance 
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of liis prey. Suddenly, he hears footsteps : a deer 
or an antelope is approaching to quench its thirst. 
The lion's attitude is now that of a cat ready to 
spring on a mouse: the victim comes forward, 
quite unaware of the nearness of its lurking foe, 
till, from a distance of fifteen or twenty feet, with 
one immense spring, the lion buries teeth and 
claws deep in the flesh of the poor terrified animal, 
which he is soon busily engaged in greedily tear- 
ing and devoiiring. 

In a wild state the lion requires about fifteen 
pounds of flesh daily, and always prefers that 
which is fi-esh killed, seldom or never returning 
to the same carcase again. He seeks his prey 
during the night, remaining all day in his den, 
from which he issues at sunset and returns to at 
sunrise. His noble nature prompts him to despise 
weak enemies, and he has been known to spare 
their lives and to pardon insults which he might 
have easily punished. 

The lion appears to be aware of the power of 
man, for he rarely, if ever, attacks a human being, 
unless compelled by severe hunger or in self de- 
fence. He has even been put to flight by women 
and children. And who has not seen or heard of 
keepers entering the cages in which lions are kept, 
and of their playing with them, putting their 
heads into the brutes' mouths, flogging them until 
perfectly obedient to their commands, and in 
other ways showing their power over the Monarch 
of the Forest. But accidents have happened in 
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some of these cases, when the creatures have sud- 
denly become excited, and the life of the man 
has freqnentlj been the penalty paid for this per- 
formance. 

The lion lives to a good old age. One brought 
from the River Gambia died in the Tower of 
London above sixty-three years old ; and a famous 
lion named Pompey, that died in 1760, had been 
kept there more than seventy years. The strength 
of the lion is very great indeed. As an instance 
of this, one was seen to carry off a heifer in his 
mouth as easily as a dog does a rat, and even to 
leap across a ditch with it. 

THE COAT AND BUTTONS. 

▲ FAIBT TAUB. 

* I THINE it would be very funny to hear my coat 
speak,' said Edward one day, after he had been 
reading a. fable about birds and beasts that were 
said to talk to and understand each other. Scarcely 
had he uttered these words when he heard a soft 
voice issue from the bosom of his coat, which spoke 
as follows : — 

*I recollect once growing on the back of a 
sheep.' 

Edward could not help starting back with sur- 
prise ; however, he made answer, saying, * I am 
afraid, Mr. Coat, you do not know what you are 
talking about ; foif coats do not grow, nor do sheep 
wear coats.' 
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* I was only wool when I grew on the sheep/ 
replied the voice ; ^ and a very pleasant life we led 
together, spending all the day in the green fields, 
and resting at night on the grass. Sometimes, 
indeed, the sheep rubbed himself so roughly against 
the trees and gates, that I was afraid of being torn 
off; and sometimes the birds came and pecked off 
a few flakes of the wool to line their nests, so as 
to make them sofb and warm for their young ; but 
they took so little that I did not miss it much. • 

^ We had long led this quiet life together, when 
one day there was a great alarm. The shepherd 
and his dog drove aU the sheep into a fold, and 
then took them out one by one, and washed them 
in a stream of water which ran close by. The 
sheep on which I grew was sadly frightened when 
his turn came; and, for my part, I could not 
imagine what they were going to do with me, they 
rubbed and scrubbed me so much ; but when it 
was over, I looked so very white and clean, that I 
was quite vain of my beauty, and I thought we 
were now to return and frisk and gambol in the 
meadow, as we had done before. But, alas ! the 
sheep and I were going to be parted for ever; and 
I was never more to behold the fresh grass on 
which I had rested with so much pleasure. 

^Instead of setting the sheep at liberty, the 
shepherd took out a large pair of shears. Only 
imagine our terror ! — the poor sheep, I believe, 
thought his head was going to be cut off, and 
began to bleat most piteously ; but the shepherd^ 
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without attending to his cries, held him down, and 
began cutting me oflF close to his skin. When the 
sheep found that the shears did not hurt him, he 
remained qtiiet ; it was then my turn to be ftight- 
ened. It is true that the shears did not hurt me 
either, because I could not feel ; but then I could 
not bear the thoughts of being parted from my 
dear friend, the sheep ; for we had grown up to- 
gether ever since he had been a little lamb. The 
sheep, who could feel, suffered even more than I 
did from the parting. As soon as he was set free 
he went about shivering with cold, bleating and 
moaning for the loss of his nice, soft, warm fleece. 

* As for me, I was packed in a bag with a great 
many other fleeces, and sent to some mills, where 
there were a number of strange little things that 
were for ever twisting and turning round. They 
seized hold of us, and pulled us, and twisted us 
about in such a wonderful manner, that at last we 
were all drawn out into worsted threads, so unlike 
wool, that I hardly knew myself again. But it 
was still worse, when, some time afterwards, they 
plunged me into a large copper of dark dirty-look- 
ing water ; and when I was taken out, instead of 
being white, I was of a bright blue colour, and 
looked very beautiful. 

* Well, some time after this, I was sent to the 
cloth miUs, and my threads were stretched into a 
machine called a loom, and there I was woven 
into a piece of cloth. I was then folded up, and 
lay quiet for some time.' 
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* Indeed/ said Edward, ^ I think you wanted a 
little rest, after going through so many changes.' 

^ Soon after,' said the voice, ^ I was bought by a 
tailor, and lay on the shelf of his shop, when one 
day you and your papa came in and asked to see 
some cloth to make you a cpat. I was taken down 
and unfolded on the counter with several other 
pieces, and, if you remember, you chose me on 
account of my beautiful colour/ 

* So I did,' said Edward ; ^ but you are not so 
bright a blue now as you were then.' 

^Something the worse for wear,' replied the 
coat ; * but if you stain me and cover me with dust, 
that is your fault, not mine. But to conclude my 
story: the tailor took out his large scissors, which 
remindedme of the shears, and cut me into the shape 
of a coat. I was then sewed up by some journey- 
men, who sat cross-legged on a table ; and, when 
I was finished, I was sent to you ; and, ever since, 
I have covered the back of a little boy, instead of 
that of a sheep.' 

THE COAT AND BUTTONS— (con^wecZ). 

Edward was much pleased with the story of the 
coat. *But these bright buttons,' said he, *are 
not made of wool ; have you nothing to say about 
them?' 

^ They were perfect strangers to me till they were 
sewn on,' said the coat ; * I know nothing about 
them ; they must speak for themselves.' 
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"Upon this, the whole row of buttons raised their 
sharp Yoices at once, which sounded like the jing- 
ling of so many little beUs. This made such a 
confdsed noise, that Edward could not make out 
a word they said. He therefore commanded si- 
lence ; and, laying hold of one of them with his 
finger and thumb, he said, * Come, Mr. Button, let 
me hear the story from you, while all the rest re- 
main quiet.' Pleased to be chosen thus, the face of 
the button that was spoken to, shone brighter than 
usual, and in a small, shrill, but distinct voice, he 
began thus : — 

* We lay for a long time under ground, not bright 
and shining as you now see us, but mixed up with 
dirt and rubbish. How long we remained there it 
is impossible for me to say ; for, as it was always 
dark, there was no telling day from night, nor any 
means of counting weeks and years.' 

* But could not you hear the church clock strike ?' 
said Edward ; ^ that would haye told you how time 
passed.' 

' Oh, no,' replied the button ; * if we had had ears, 
we could not have heard, so deep were we buried 
in the bowels of the earth.' 

^ Oh dear ! how dismal that must have been ! ' 
said Edward. 

* Not for us, who neither thought nor felt,' re- 
plied the button. * Well, after having lain there 
for ages perhaps, all at once there was an opening 
made in the ground, and men came down where 
we lay, and dug us up. They talked about a jBne 
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vein of copper. ^^I am glad we have reached it 
at last/' said ihej ; " it will repay us for all our 
labour.'^ They then put ns into a basket, and we 
were taken np above ground, and into daylight. 
The glare of light was so strong to ns, who had 
been so long in > utter darkness, that if we had 
had eyes, it would almost have blinded us. Well, 
after thal^ we were put into a fiery fumade.' 

^ I am sure you must have been glad then that 
you could not feel,' said Edward ; * and were you 
burnt to ashes 9 ' 

^ Oh, no,' replied the button ; ^ copper is a metal, 
and metals will not bum ; but we were melted ; 
and, as the earth and rubbish which were mixed 
with us do not melt, we ran out through some 
holes that were made on purpose for us to escape 
from, our dirty companions, who were not fit society 
for us. We were then shut up in moulds, where 
we were left to cool and become solid again. Men 
then came with hammers, and beat us tiU we be- 
came quite flat. Every time they struck us we 
cried out as loudly as we could^ and our cries were 
heard at a gre9>t distance ; but they went on aJl 
the same.' 

^ What ! ' said Edward ; ^ had you voices to cry 
out?' 

* No,' replied the button ; ^ but do you not know 
that if you strike against metal it rings or resounds P 
The sound of a bell is nothing but the metal 
tongue striking against the inside of the bell ; and 
you know what a noise it makes.' Just then the 
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dinner bell began ringing, and Edward cried out, 
^ That it does, indeed/ 

^ Well,' continued the button, * after we had been 
hammered into flat sheets, we were sent to the 
turner's, who cut us into little bits, and then placed 
us, one after the other, into a strange kind of ma- 
chine, called a lathe ; he held us there while he 
turned a wheel with his foot so fast that it would 
have made one giddy.' 

^ That is, if you had had a head to be giddy,' 
said Edward, laughing. 

^ When I was taken- out of the lathe, I was quite 
surprised to see what a pretty round shape I had ; 
I wondered what was to be done to me next ; for 
as there was nothing by which I could be sewn on 
to a coat, I did not think that I was to be made 
into a button, but that I was intended for a piece 
of money.' 

^ Yes ; a round flat button is something like a 
sixpence,' said Edward ; ^ but then you were not 
made of silver.' 

^ True ; and I soon found that I was to be a 
button; for they fastened a tail to me, and rubbed 
me for a great length of time till I became very 
bright. I was then stuck with the others on a 
sheet of thick white paper.' 

^Oh! I remember,' cried Edward; ^you were 
all stuck on the paper when the tailer showed you 
to papa and me, and you looked quite beautiful.' 
Edward then listened, expecting the button to go 
on with his story, but it was ended, and his voice 
was gone. 
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THE MONTHS. 

Januaby brings the snow. 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 
February brings the rain. 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 
March brings breezes loud and shrilly 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 
April brings the primrose sweet; 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 
May brings flocks of pretty lambs. 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 
June brings tulips, lilies, roses. 
Fills the children's hands with posies. 
Hot July brings cooling showers. 
Apricots and gillyflowers. 
August brings the sheaves of com. 
Then the harvest home is borne. 
Warm September brings the fruit. 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 
Fresh October brings the pheasant. 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 
Dull November brings the blast. 
Then the leaves are whirling fast. 
Chin December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire aud Christmas treat. 



PAST SECiOND. 

SPECIAL LESSONS FOE BOYS. 



FABMEB BLAKE'S ITBST LESSO]^. 

When I first went to live up at the Grange, 
Farmer Blake took me into the fields to talk to 
me. I was yoxmg then, but quite old enough to 
understand what he said. 

* My lad,' said the farmer, * if you are to learn 
farming, and we are to go on smoothly together, 
either I must teach you, or you must teach me. 
Now, as I happen to know more than you, it will 
be but proper that I should take the lead ; and it 
will be time enough when you are the wiser of the 
two to alter the plan.* 

Farmer Blake said this in a kind tone of voice, 
but the firmness with which he spoke convinced 
me at once that his word was to be law. 

* You have picked up a little knowledge at the 
school,' said he, * and now you must try to pick up 
a little at the Grange Farm. The first lesson I 
shall give you to learn is this — A little at a Ume, 
and go on. Almost all great things are done in 
this way. The rain from the skies comes down in 
little drops, and the snow comes down in little 
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flakes ; and yet both of them, by going on, cover 
the face of the ground.' 

* Look here,' said rarmer Blake, stopping at a 
bnsh on which a spider was weaving his web, ^ see 
how the little creature is employed. First he 
fiwtens one line and then another, without wasting 
his time by idling between, and it will not be very 
long, I am thinking, before he catches his fly. 
The weaving spider is following the rule — a little 
at a tmsy cmd go on,^ 

What Tanner Blake said appeared so very clear 
to me, that I wondered the same thing had not 
occurred to me before. But the farmer wished to 
impress his first lesson deeply in my mind. 

On turning round a comer we came suddenly 
upon a woodman who was felling an elm tree, and 
the dry chips flew around him as he dealt his 
lusty strokes with his axe. ^ Oh,' thought I, * the 
farmer will be at me again now, about his first 
lesson ; ' but no, not a word did he speak. I saw, 
however, that his eye was now and then fibced upon 
me. Though the woodman did not appear to get 
on very fast, yet, by repeated strokes, he had made 
a great gash more than half through the trunk of 
the tree ; and, not long after, down came the elm 
with a loud crash. 

Farmer Blake walked on in silence, and I was 
silent too ; when suddenly he said to me, * Well, 
my lad, what are you thinking of P ' *I was 
thinking, sir,' said I, ^that the woodman has 
brought down the tree by doing a little at a time. 
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avid going on J * Just as I expected/ he replied : 
'and now I see that jou have learned mj first 
lesson/ 

When left to myself I thought over every word 
that Fanner Blake had spoken, and felt snre, not 
only that he was the wisest man I knew, but also 
that I conld not do a better thing than attend to 
his remarks. In the course of that day I could 
hardly look around without seeing some object 
which brought before me Parmer Blake's first 
lesson. A bricklayer was building a wall near a 
cottage ; a shepherd with his crook was climbing 
a high hai; and two men were filling a cart with 
gravel. By laying a brick at a time, and going 
on, the bricklayer would build the wall ; by taking 
a step at a time, and going on, the shepherd would 
get to the top of the hlQ ; and by throwing in a 
spadefdl at a time, and going on, the men would 
fill the cart. I felt myself much wiser than I was 
before. 

I lived many years at the Grange, and have 
great reason to be thankfcd for the many usefdl 
lessons that the honest farmer taught me ; but not 
a single day, of all these years, do I remember 
better than the first day iliat I entered on the 
farm, and not a single lesson is more deeply im- 
pressed on my mind than the very first that he 
taught me, — A Utile at a tvme, <md go onJ* 

« cm Humphrei/8 Surai Bantbles, 
f2 
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BOYS' games- 
All boys like play; and who is there amongst 
them that has not his fayonrite game ? Often and 
often have I heard a lad say, ' Let xis have a good 
game at Eing-taw/ whilst another would cry out, 
' No, no, boys, let it be Peg in the Eing ; for I 
think top-spinning about the best fun in the 
world.' Then, perhaps, a little fellow, who was not 
clever at either of these games, would venture to 
chime in and say that of all things he thought 
nothing equal to ^ Bounders.' In such cases the 
most friendly way of settling the matter is for the 
players to have as many of the games one after the 
other as they have time for. 

Now there is certainly no reason why a boy 
should not be fond of play and have it too, pro- 
vided he does not take that time for it which 
ought to be spent in work. All persons like 
to see the young enjoy themselves, and more 
pleasure and interest is taken in their sports by 
others older than themselves, when it is known 
that the players are as earnest and hardworking 
when at their books as they are in the playground. 
The wise Solomon said, * To everything there is a 
season, and a time to every purpose under the 
heaven ; ' and it is during childhood and youth 
that more leisure is found for amusement than at 
any future period of our lives. It has been truly 
said, that * Blithe boyhood is the hcdiday of life ; ' 
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and . what merry lad has not learnt the old 
saying, that * All work and no play makes Jack a 
doll boy/ And I am sure that if boys will but 
make good use of their early years, never allowing 
play to interfere with work, nor work -with play, 
but giving to each its proper share of time, they 
will not be ashamed nor feel sorrow in after life 
when they think of how their boyhood was passed. 
On the contrary, they will remember with much 
pleasure how very happy and merry they used to be. 
Neither will they ever look back upon the time 
given to their sports as misspent. A man will 
often show * the play-place of his early days,' and 
will point out to his own boys the spot where he 
had many a time, like them, entered heartily into 
a game at marbles. ^ Here,' he would say, ^ I used 
to " knuckle down " and do my best to conquer at 
"Eing-taw;" ' or he would tell them of a number of 
pegs he had carried off in triumph at famous ^ Peg 
in the Bing ; ' and how, at * Follow my Leader,' 
daring and dangerous feats were done. Nor would 
he willingly forget his winter sports; when, instead 
of crouching and shivering by the fire, he joined 
his schoolofellows in the warm and spirited game 
of * Prisoner's Base,' or made his cheeks glow at 
* Leap-frog ; ' or, when the ice was thick on the 
pond, he was sliding or skating. He might relate, 
too, that as winter departed, and the days began to 
lengthen, how * Whip-top,' * Kite-flying,' * Cricket,* 
and other games of the season, each had its turn. 
All boys who have joined in such games (and what 
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boy has not?) inow that they gladden the heart, . 
make the &ee raddy with heami, and send the 
players to their homes with good appetites for 
their meab. 

It has sometimes been said, that those who are 
foremost in the sports of the playground are likely 
to be fonnd amongst the backward and idle in 
school. Bnt though this may sometimes be the 
case, I am glad to say it is not often so ; indeed, as 
a general mle, the boy who strives to excel when at 
play, wiD. also do his best to stand high in his^ 
cla«8. A right-minded lad wiU always return from 
his healthfal and agreeable pastime, ready to 
apply himself with fresh vigour to his lessons. It 
is good, therefore, for boys to enter heartily into 
their games ; but while they may forget the school- 
room in the playground, they must not allow the 
playground to enter into their thoughts when they 
are in school. 

BOYS' QAMES—iContimisd). 

The games in which boys take most delight, are 
those played in the open air, which are therefore 
called ^ Out-door games.' Hany a youngster could 
doubtless go through a long list of such sports in 
which he has often enjoyed himself. If asked, he 
could probably teU us all about marbles, balls, 
tops, hoops, and kites ; he could give us all the 
rules of ^ Prisoner's Base,' ^ King of the Castle,' 
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Follow my Leader/ and * Leap-frog.' And if he 
be one of the bigger boys, he would be laughed at 
if he were not able to join a party of his com- 
panions at Cricket, Football, Boating, Swimming, 
SKding, or Skating, 

Very nnmerous, indeed, are the ont-door sports 
or pastimes familiar to almost every boy in Eng- 
land, although we frequently find the same game 
takes different names in different places. But 
there are some sports found only in certain ijoun- 
ties, beyond which they are bnt little known. 
Again, there are games suitable for all seasons of 
the year, while others are played only at certain 
times. For instance, we see marbles and tops 
nearly always in use: cricket and boatin£f are 
enjoy^ed in spring, snnuner and aui^nu. ; ^e in 
winter, hock^, football, prisoner's base, skating, 
and sliding have their turn.. 

Every game is played according to certain rules, 
which, however, vary in different parts of the 
country ; but whatever the rules are they ought to 
be strictly kept. The players should remember, 
in their sports as well as in everything else, that 
if a thing be worth doing at all, it is worth doing 
well. 

One day an old gentleman met some school-boys, 
to whom he was well known, on their way to play. 
As soon as they caughtsightof him approaching, one 
of them proposed to the rest that they should ask 
Father William (that was the name he went by) to 
tell them one of the useful stories for which he was 
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80 famous among all the children of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

* Good day, Father William,' said one of them 
as he came up ; ^ we were just saying how much 
we should like to hear one of your nice stories.' 

*Not to-day, boys; I am at present in a 
hurry. Besides, I should keep you too long 
from your games, which I have no desire to do. 
Instead therefore of relating one of my adventores 
this time (which another day I shall be glad to 
do), I will give you all a little advice, which each 
one of you should endeavour to follow when at 
play.' He then continued : — 

^ Don't be quarrelsome. Try at all times to 
keep your temper, bearing in mind that there is 
more need to gain the mastery over it when most 
provoked. You will find that ^^ a soft answer 
tumeth away wrath." The boy who flies into a 
passion at every slight offence he receives, is not a 
fit playmate for any one, and rightly deserves to be 
avoided. Bemember that '^ strife is as the letting 
out of water." 

'Don't be selfish in your amusements. I am 
sorry to say, I have noticed some boys who will 
never play at anything but what they themselves 
propose. This should not be. Whenever you see 
that most of your companions desire to play at 
any game, do not refuse to join them because it 
is not exactly what you wanted, or because it is 
not one of your favourite games. K your play- 
mates find you try to oblige them, it is very likely 
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they will do their best in return to oblige yon, 
and when the game is ended, to play at whatever 
yon may wish. 

^Be modest and avoid conceit. Always show 
yonrself willing to learn from yonr playfellows. 
Do not try to make them think you are cleverer 
than they are themselves, or that yonr plans are 
always so much better than theirs. If such be the 
case, they will soon find it out, without being told. 

^ Be sure to guard your lips, so that you never 
by any chance make use of bad language. Swear- 
ing is a low,' vulgar habit, and is one of the 
worst practices a boy can &11 into ; and what is 
more, it is a sin in God's sight. A swearing boy 
is never respected, and he rarely turns out well in 
afterlife. 

^Always speak the truth. If you have done 
wrong, own it, whatever be the result. Telling a 
lie only doubles your fiEkult. 

^ Lastly. Be careful in the choice of your com- 
panions. There is great truth in the saying. Tell 
me who are your friends, and I will tell you what 
sort of boy you are. And when you have wisely 
chosen them, let nothing interfere with your 
friendship, which may last through life. 

' And now run along and enjoy yourselves, for I 
see it is time I was going.' 
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TET AGAIN. 

Oh, dear ! how tiresome are these lessons ! I 
shall never be able to do them/ said little Willie 
Hawkins, as he sat bj an open window that looked 
on the garden. ' What witii reading and writing, 
and these difficnlt siims, which my brother Greoi^ 
can do so easily and quickly, I am at my wit's end. 
I'm sm*e I shall never be what my father calls a good 
scholar, for I canH learn. What a nice day it is ; 
the wind seems to be getting up : how I shoxdd 
like to go and fly my kite on the green with Tom 
Brown. Sut these lessons, these lessons I Will 
they ever be finishedP ' 

'WiUie,^ said a kind voice, just beneath the 
open window, ^ just look at this large spider on the 
rose bush.' 

' I see him, £ELther ; I believe he is the one I 
knocked down yesterday, when he was hanging 
by a thread to the ivy round the window, for I 
thought the next thing he would do would be to 
crawl inside the house.' 

^ Very likely,' quietly replied Mr. Hawkins ; ' but 
what is he doing now 9 ' 

' Why, I declare he is beginning to spin 
his web,' said Willie, looking earnestly at the 
spider. 

^ So he is : pray don't disturb him, Willie ; but 
let us watch his movements. You see he wants 
to fix his web on the two top branches of the bush, 
so as to spread it like a net between them.' 
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^ Oh, look^ father, he has &3len ! But see, he is 
climbing up again ! Well done, old spider ! ' 

The thread of the web was fastened at last, but 
not till after the spider had Mien six times. 

^ Capital I ' exclaimed Willie with deUght, as 
soon as he saw that the spider's efforts were 
successful. 

Mr. Hawkins looked pleased, and told Willie to 
get his cap and come with him round the garden. 
They had not gone far before he touched Willie 
on ihe shoulder, saying, ' Do you see that sparrow 
under the pear-tree trying to carry off a bit of 
straw ? It seems to have foimd a piece rather too 
heavy or too long. How the little thing tries to fly 
away with it. But, no; it cannot! There, the 
straw falls again for the third time ! ' 

'I. wonder whether it will make another at- 
tempt?^ whispered Willie; and instantly added, 
^ Brave bird ; he has managed it at last ! See, see, 
&ther ! he has carried it up amongst the ivy, where 
no doubt he and his mate are building then: nest.' 

' But here is something else for you to look at,' 
said the father. * Tou remember I said I would 
show you the ants' nest I found the other day 9 
This is the spot. See how busy the little black 
things are, running this way and that. What a 
number of them there must be in a nest I ' 

^ But why do they run to and fro, and seem in 
such haste 9 ' asked Willie. 

^ They are seeking for food to store up against 
the winter. Notice this one, WiUie. He has 
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found a grain of wheat. What hard work he has 
to move it I He tries to lift it, then todrag.it 
along. Little by little he is getting it to his hole/ 

After they had watched the ant perform his task, 
Willie was surprised to find his father walk on 
in silence, and on glancing up at him, found his 
eyes fixed upon himself with a look fiill of meaning. 

^ I heard you/ said he, ^ talking to yourself about 
your lessons, Willie, when I was near the window 
a little while ago.' 

^Then you know what I was saying,' replied 
Willie, as his face turned crimson. 

' Yes, I do ; and I hope I have shown you, from 
the example of the spider, the bird, and the ant, 
how you may master your lessons, and how you can 
in the end become a good scholar. Each of them 
found its task somewhat hard, but did not give up 
because of that. Do as they did, Willie. Try, try, 
try again ; and be sure that success will follow.' 

Willie went into the house, resolved henceforth 
that however difficult his lessons might seem, he 
would foUow the example set by the spider, the 
bird, and the ant. 

TET AGAIN. 

'Tis a lesson you should heed, 

Try, try, try again ; 
If at first you don't succeed. 

Try, try, tty again. 
Then your courage should appear ; 
For, if you will persevere. 
You will conquer, never fear ; 

Try, try, try again. 
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Once or twice, though you maj fail. 

Try, try, try again ; 
If at last you would prevail. 

Try, try, try again. 
If we strive, 'tis no disgrace 
Though we may not win the race ; 
What should we do in that case 9 

Try, try, try again. 

If you find your task is hard. 

Try, tiy, try again ; 
Time will bring you your reward. 

Try, try, try again. 
All that other people do, 
Why, with patience, should not you P 
Only keep this rule in view, — 

Try, try, try again. 

THE HUNTEES AND THE BEAE. 

Two hunters went to a farrier, and sold h\m the 
skin of a bear before they had taken the animal. 

The price they were to receive having been 
agreed upon, they set out to capture the bear. 
They had got on his track, when suddenly, they 
perceived the brute advancing towards them. The 
one, seized with fear, ran and climbed up into a 
tree and hid himself amongst the thick foliage. 
The other, knowing that he had no chance single- 
handed against the bear, with great presence of 
mind threw himself on the ground, and pretended 
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to be dead ; for he liad heard that the bear will 
never touch a dead body. As he lay thus, the 
beast came np, and snnffed at his nose and ears, 
but the man neither stirred nor breathed ; and the 
bear, supposing him to be dead, walked off into a 
neighbouring forest. When he was fairly out of 
sight, the hunter descended from the tree, and 
rejoined his companion. ^And pray/ said he, 
' what did the bear whisper to you ? for I observed 
that he put his mouth close to your ear/ * Oh ! ' re- 
plied the other, ^ he advised that in fdture we should 
always catch our bear before we sell his skin ; and 
he also bade me beware of keeping company with 
those who, in the time of danger, leave their 
friends in the lurch.' 

THE BOYS AND THE FEOGS. 

A TBOOP of boys were playing, one afternoon, by 
the side of a pond, when they canght sight of a 
number of frogs in the water. They iostantly began 
to amuse themselves by throwing stones at them. 
After many of the poor creatures had been killed, 
an old frog, bolder than the rest, popped up his 
head out of the water, and croaked out, ^ Fray, do 
not pelt us so.' ^ We are only in fim,' replied one 
of the boys. ^ But,' answered the frog, * consider 
that what is play to you is death to us.' 

We should always be carefal that oiur play does 
injury to no one. 
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THE SQUIREEL. 

* The Sqnirrel is happy, the squirrel is gay/ 
Little Henry exclaimed to his brother ; 

^ He has nothing to do or to think of but play. 
And to jump from one bough to another/ 

But William was older and wiser, and knew 
That aU play and no work wouldn't answer; 

So he asked what the squirrel in winter must do. 
If he spent all the summer a dancer P 

'The Bquirrel, dear Harry, is meny and wise, 
For true wisdom and mirth go together ; 

He lays np in summer his winter supplies. 
And then he minds not the cold weather.' 

THE GAME AT MABBLES. 

FAST I. 

One fine spring day. Jack Thomson, on his way 
to afternoon school, overtook Tom Jones, who wa8 
bnsUy engaged counting some marbles which his 
&,ther had giren him« Seemg Jack, Tom ex- 
claimed with great glee, ' I say. Jack, just look 
what a first-rate lot of marbles of different kinds 
I haye got! What beautiM ^'alleys'' these 
are, made of white marble and streaked with red 
veins. And here are some of yellowish stone, 
marked with pretty spots and circles of black and 
brown*' 

' They are nice ones, indeed,' replied Jack ; ' and 
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'What a number you have also of the common atone 
marbles.' 

* Yes/ said Tom, ' I have. My father brought me 
them all yesterday. I should like now to learn one 
of the games at marbles.' 

^ Well/ answered Jack, * you can easily do that, 
if you like. I am just going to join in a game with 
some of the boys, who promised to be in the play- 
ground half an hour before school-time. Come 
with me, and either stand by and watch us play, or 
else be one of the players.* 

^ Oh, that's capital ! ' exclaimed Tom, delighted 
with the proposal. ^ I should like to learn the game 
by playing at it. I think I shall remember the 
rules better in that way than if I were simply to 
look on. Don't you think so, too ? ' 

' Yes,' replied Jack, ^ I am sure that is the best 
plan to follow in learning any game. You know 
we are yery carefdl to stick to the rules of the 
games we play at. But here we are at the play- 
ground. See, there are Jim Smith, and Alfred 
Williams, and Sam Clarke, and two or three more, 
all ready to commence a game at ring-taw, which 
is a very great favourite with most boys, and it de- 
serves to be so too.' Then going up to the rest 
he said, * Boys, here's Tom Jones has had lots of 
marbles given him, and he wants to learn one of 
the games by joining us. What say you P ' 

AH the players agreed that he was to begin at 
once. 

' But,' said Sam Clarke, slily, ^he must not expect 
to win our marbles just yet.' 
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* I will do my best,' said Tom, * to play correctly 
if Jack will tell me the rales of the game as we go 
on. Will you do so, Jack? ' 

* Of course I will,' answered Jack. * Tou see 
that upon the ground two circles are drawn, one 
within the other, the inner circle being eight or 
nine inches, and the outer six or seven feet across. 
Each player must put two marbles into the small 
circle, and the whole number are arranged round 
the ring. Now, then, we are going to draw lots 
who is to begin the game.' 

•Well, I declare,' exclaimed Jim Smith, laughing, 
* I have drawn number one.' 

* Now, Tom,' said Jack, ' you must watch Jim 
Smith. You see that from any part of the outer ring 
he knuckles down and shoots with his taw (that 
being the name of the marble with which the shot 
is made) at the marbles in the small ring. There I 
he has knocked out two of them. These he picks 
up and puts into his pocket as his own ; and he then 
continues to play from the spot where his taw 
rests. Every marble he manages to knock out in 
this way becomes his property ; and as he is a very 
good marksman, I have often seen him clear the 
whole lot and carry them off in triumph before any 
of the other players had had a shot.' 

* But he has missed the marbles this time,' said 
Tom, who had been eagerly watching Jim's pro- 
ceedings. * What will he do now ?' 

' Why,' replied Jack, ^ he will let his taw remain 
where it has stopped ; and as you have to play 
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second, it is your turn. You mtist begin exactly 
as yon saw Jim do.' 

Tom did so, and managed to driye a marble 
out of the ring. 

* Well done/ exclaimed Jack ; ^ that's not so bad 
for a beginner. Tour taw has rolled close to Jim's. 
You had better therefore shoot at his, and if you 
can only succeed in striking it, he will have to 
give you all the marbles he has previously knocked 
out of the ring. Besides, he will then be " out," 
that is, he cannot play any more during this game. 
Now trj' your best Tom.' 

But Tom was not skilful enough; he tried and mis- 
sed. ^ Better luck next time,' he thought to himself. 

* Now it's my turn to play,' said Jack. 
^Capital,' exclaimed Tom, 'you have knocked 

out two more.' 

« 

THE GAME AT MAEBLES. 

{Continued^ 

Thus the game went on, each player taking his 
turn until at length all the marbles except one 
were knocked out of the ring. Jim Smith, who 
had gained no less tiian seven out of the lot, was 
taking aim at this last marble. He fired, and his 
taw struck it. Away it rolled, but Jim's remaiued 
in the ring exactly in the spot from where the 
other had gone. 

On this. Jack exclaimed, ' Ah I ah ! ah ! Mr. 
Tim, you are not so lucky this time.' 
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^ Why/ said Tom, mth surprise, ^he is putting 
back into the ring all the marbles he has gained 
during the game !' 

Jack replied, *Such is the general rule, when 
any one's taw remains in the amaU ring, and Jim 
is out. But where I lived last, whenever a play- 
er's taw remained in the ring, he was required to 
put in a certain number of marbles, and he might 
play again, when his turn came round, from the 
outer circle. We also had a different rule when a 
player's taw was hit — namely, that he had simply 
to pay two or three marbles, as agi^eed upon, to the 
striker.' 

* And really I think,' said Tom, * your plan was 
the best; for the game could then be continued 
without losing any of the players.' 

' Just so,' returned Jack. * But I see that Alfred 
Williams has just sent the last marble out. I 
hope, Tom, you have enjoyed the game.' 

* I have indeed ; and I iiiink I know the rules of 
* ring-taw' pretty well. But I can't manage to 
shoot my taw like you or Jim Smith, although I 
tried to do so. I did it as I saw one or two of the 
other boys do, by putting the marble against the 
middle joint of the first finger, and pushing it out 
with my thumb.' 

' Ton must not do so,' said Jack, * or you will 
never be reckoned a good player. The correct way 
is, to hold the marble between the point or tip of 
the forefinger and the knuckle of the thumb, the 
first joint of the latter being at the same time 

02 
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grasped tightlj by the second finger. The marble 
should then be shot by suddenly letting the thiunb 
go. When you can do this steadily and skilfully, 
you will be able to aim very correctly, and shoot 
your taw with great force.' 

' And what other games of marbles are there, 
which you can play at ? I hope you will teach me 
them all in good time : you explain everything so 
clearly/ 

'Well,' replied Jack, * I don't consider I am 
boasting when I say that I know most of the games 
played with marbles. In my sports I always en- 
deavour to follow my father's advice and learn them 
thoroughly. He constantly impresses, upon me 
that '^ what is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
weU." ' 

* Just what my father often says to me,' returned 
Tom. * But I'm not so old as you. Jack, by two 
years. However, I'll do my best to learn all you 
teach me.' 

' There are many good games with marbles,' con- 
tinued Jack. ' One, in many respects resembling 
ring-taw, but with somewhat different rules, is cal- 
led " Increase-Pound." Then there are " Lag-out," 
" Snops and Spans," " Bonce About" (played with 
very large marbles called bonces) , " Three Holes," 
"Pyramid," and the "Archway" (sometimes 
termed " Bridge Board," or " Nine Holes ").' 

* What a number of games,' exclaimed Tom ; * I 
hope I shall soon know most of them.' 

' You must do with these games as we do in our 
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• 

lessons/ said Jack, ^ leom ^^ a little at a time, and 
go on." ' 

Just tlien the school-bell rang, and both the 
boys hastened to their work ; for they were two of 
the most diligent scholars, and always tried hard 
to gain a high place in their classes. 

Let aU boys foUow their example — ^both at play 
and in school. 



DON'T BE COWAEDS. 

* I won't tell a lie ! I won't be such a coward ! ' 
said a fine little fellow, when he had broken a 
small statue of his father's, in showing it to his 
playmates, and they were telling him how he 
could deceive his father and escape a scolding. 

He was right. Cowards tell lies, brave boys 
tell the truth. The following is an instance of 
how speaking the truth was rewarded : — 

A boy, whose name was Charlie Mann, happened 
to break a large pane of glass in the window of a 
druggist's shop, and he ran away at first, for he 
was frightened ; but he began to think, ^ What am 
I running for ? It was an accident ; why not turn 
about and tell the truth?' No sooner thought 
than done. Charlie was a brave boy ; he told the 
whole truth — ^how the ball with which he was 
playing went through the pane of glass; how 
frightened he was ; how sorry, too, at the mischief 
done ; and how willing to pay if he only had the 
money to do so* 
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Charlie liad not the money, but he could work, 
and to work he went at once, in tiie Tery shop 
where he had broken the glass. It took him a 
long time to pay for the shattered pane — for it 
was plate-glass ; but when it was done, he had 
made himself so useful to the druggist, by his 
honesty and truthfulness, that his master would 
not hear of his going away, and Charlie became 
his assistant. 

^ Ah ! what a lucky day it was for me when I 
broke that window,' he used to say. 

' No, Charlie,^ his mother would respond ; ' what 
a lucky day it was when you were not afraid to tell 
the truth ! ' 

Here is another example of a boy bravely re- 
solving not to lie to hide a faiult: — 

Little James was one day sent with a pitcher to 
the spring for some water. By accident, he let 
the pitcher fall, and broke it. He felt very sorry 
about it ; and as he stood looking sadly at the 
broken pieces, another lad came along and in- 
quired what was the matter. James told him, and 
he said,. * Well, go home and teU your mother that 
a boy threw a stone at you, and broke the pitcher.' 

* No,' replied James, ' I shall go home and tell 
my mother that I dropped it and broke it.' 

^ But you will get whipped if you do,' said his 
companion. 

*I can't help it; I must bear the whipping, but I 
shall tell the truth. I would rather take a thou- 
sand whippings than teU a lie to my mother.' 
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That was the right spirit, boys. No matter what 
wrong thing you have done, confess it even if you 
are sure of being punished. As James said, it is 
better to be punished a thousand times than to 
tell one lie. Never tell a lie, nor even part of a 
lie. Many boys will twist the truth, or tell a 
^white lie,' as they call it; but that is quite as bad 
as telling a lie outright. Liars are not believed 
even when they do speak the truth : they are 
shunned by the good, and despised by everybody. 



THE. DAISY AND THE LAEK. 

Now listen ! Out in the country, not far from 
the road, stands a country house. In front of it is 
a small flower garden, with a painted railing ; and 
just by the railing, among some most beautifrd 
green grass, grew a little daisy. The sun shone 
upon her as warmly and kindly as upon the large 
and splendid flowers of the garden ; therefore from 
hour to hour she kept growing, till one morning 
she appeared with her small <Tla.zy;1ing white leaves 
fjiUy unfolded, like rays, round the little yellow sun 
in ihe centre. The daisy did not trouble herself 
because she was not seen there in the grass, and 
that she was a poor despised flower. No, she was 
very contented, as she tnmed to the warm sun, 
looked up to it, and listened to the lark singing 
gaily in tiie clear blue sky. 

llie little daisy was as happy as if it had been 
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a holiday, and yet it was only a Monday. All the 
children were gone to school^ and while they w^re 
Bitting on their forms learning, the flower sat on 
its slender green stalk, and from the warmsnn and 
everything aroimd was learning a lesson too, — 
how good and wonderful God is; and she was 
greatly delighted that the pretty lark was singing 
so very sweetly and clearly all she herself felt 
silently within her. And the daisy looked np with 
a kind of respect at the happy bird, who conld 
warble and fly, without feeling grieved that she 
herself was unable to sing and fly too. ^ I can 
see, and I can hear,' thonght she ; • the beautiful 
sun shines upon me, and the wind kisses me. 
Oh how richly have I been gifted.' 

Inside the railing stood many stiff, stately 
flowers; the less fragrance they possessed, the 
more they prided themselves upon their gay co- 
lours. The peonies puffed out themselves in order 
to be larger than the rose ; but size is not every- 
thing. The tulips were clothed in the most gor- 
geous hues, and held themselves very erect, so that 
every one might behold them. They did not notice 
the tiny daisy outside, but she looked all the more 
at them, and thought, ^!Eow rich and beautiful 
their colours are. The pretty bird will be sure to 
fly down and visit them. I am thankful that I 
grow so near, as to get a sight of their splendour.' 

Just as she was thinking so, the lark came 
flying down with a * Quivit,' but not to the peonies 
and tulips ; no, but down among the grass to the 
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poor daisy, wlio was so astonished and overjoyed, 
that she did not know what it could mean. The 
little bird danced round her and sang, ' Oh, how 
soft is the grass ! And see, what a lovely 
little flower with a golden heart, and silver on 
its garment!' for, indeed, the yellow centre in 
the daisy looked like gold, and the little leaves 
around it were dazzling in their silvery whiteness. 

Nobody can imagine how thoroughly happy the 
daisy was ! The lark kissed her with his bill, sang 
to her, and then soared high into the blue sky 
again. A whole quarter of an hour passed before 
the daisy was able to recover and compose herself. 
Half ashamed, yet in heart charmed and delighted, 
she looked tovrards the other garden flowers, think- 
ing they, too, would be pleased to see the honour 
and happiness bestowed upon her. But not so : 
the tulips stood up stiffer than ever, while their 
lip-shaped leaves were quite pointed and pouting. 
Their faces, too, were very red with anger and 
vexation. The peonies hung their heavy heads in a 
sullen manner, and it was fortunate that they were 
not able to speak, or the daisy would most cer- 
tainly have had a severe scolding. 

The meek flower was very grieved that they were 
so ill-natured as to be out of temper at her good 
fortune. Just then a little girl entered the- gar- 
den, with a large, sharp knife shining in her hand. 
She went straight to the tulips, and cut off all of 
them one after the other. ' Oh, dear ! ' sighed the 
daisy, ' that is indeed dreadftd ; it is all over with 
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ihem now/ The child then went away with the 
tulips, and the daisy rejoiced that she lived out- 
side the garden amongst the grass, and was a 
poor little flower. She felt very thankful; and 
as the sun was setting, she folded up her petals, 
fell asleep, and dreamed the whole night about 
the sun and the little bird. 

THE DAISY AND THE LARK. 

{Continued,) 

Next morning, when the happy flower spread 
out all her white leaves, like so many tiny arms, 
to the air and light, she heard again the bird's 
voice, but the song was very mournful. 

Indeed, the poor lark had good cause for singing 
a sad song ; he had been taken prisoner, and now 
sat in a cage close by an open window. He sang 
of the time when he flew about joyous and free ; 
he sang of the young green com in the fields, and 
of the many pleasant journeys he had been able 
to make on wing in the air above. The poor lark 
was quite out of spirits, for he was a captive in 
the cage. 

The little daisy wished very much to help her 
friend the lark, but how was she to do it 9 In- 
deed, it was a difficult task to devise a plan by 
whidi she could render assistance. She could 
^h\r\\r of nothing but the captive bird. She forgot 
entirely how beautiful was everything around, how 
warmly the sun shone, and how splendidly white 
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her own leaves appeared. At tliat moment two 
little boys came out of the garden, one of whom 
had a large, sharp knife in his hand, like the one 
which the little girl had used to cut the tulips with.. 
They went at once towards the daisy, who could 
not think what they were going to do. . 

' Here we can get a beautiful piece of turf for 
the lark,' said the boy with the knife, and im- 
mediately he began to cut out a square turf, haying 
the daisy standing exactly in the middle of it. 
* Pull o£F that flower,' said the othei^ boy. Oh I how 
the poor daisy shook with terror; for to tear her 
off was to deprive her of life ; and just now, too, 
she was so very anxious to live, and be taken with 
the tmf into the cage of the laxk. ^ No^ let it stay 
wh^re it is ; it makes the turf look so pretty,' said 
the first boy. So the flower was spared, and she 
was brought into the prisoner's cage. 

But the poor bird lamented loudly over the free- 
dom he had lost, and beat his wings against the 
wires of the cage. As the daisy was not able to 
speak, she could offer no word. of comfort to her 
distressed friend, willingly as she would have done 
so. Thus passed the whole morning. 

* There is no water here,' said the captive lark ; 
^ they have aU gone out, and forgotten to give me 
a drop of water to drink ! my throat is parched 
and burning, and the air is so heavy. Alas ! I 
must die and leave the warm sunshine, the fresh 
green fields, and aJl the glorious things which Qod 
has made.' He thrast his beak into the cool turf. 
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in order to refresh liimself b. little. Then his eyes 
fell upon the daisy, and the bird nodded to her, 
and kissed her with his bill, and said, ^ Poor little 
flower ! your will grow dry and wither here also. 
They have giyen me yourself, and this little spot 
of green grass, in exchange for the whole wide 
wide world that I enjoyed outside. Each small 
blade of grass must serve me for a green tree ; each 
of your white leaves be a sweet-scented flower. 
Alas ! you only remind me how much I have lost.' 

* If I could only comfort him ! ' thought the daisy, 
but she was not able to move a leaf; yet the 
perfume that was wafbed from her delicate petals 
was much stronger than is usual with this flower. 
This the bird noticed, too ; and although he was 
faint with thirst, and tore up the green blades of 
grass in his anguish, yet he did not touch the daisy. 

Evening came; but still nobody brought the 
suffering bird a drop of water. Then he spread out 
his pretty ^gs, and shook them in a sa^y con- 
vulsive manner ; his song was changed to a mourn- 
ful * Chirp! chirp!' his little head bent towards 
the flower, and the bird's heart broke through want 
and longing. The daisy could not now, as on the 
evening before, fold her leaves together and sleep ; 
she drooped sickly and sadly down to the earth. 

Not till the next morning did the boys come. 
When they saw the dead bird, they wept and shed 
many tears, and were sorry they had neglected him. 
They dug for him a pretty grave, which they decked 
with leaves and flowers. They placed tiie dead 
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body in a nice Utae red box, aad gave him a fine 
{nneral. Poor bird ! while he lived and sang they 
forgot him, and let him sit in his cage and snSer 
want; now he was dead, thej gave him finery and 
many tears. 

But the turf of graas, with the daisy in its centre, 
was thrown out into the dusty road. Nobody 
thought of the pretty flower that had felt most 
pity for the poor bird, and who had been so anxious 
and willing to comfort hinu 

THE SLUGGAED. 

'Tis the voice of the sluggard ; I heard him com- 
plain, 

* You have waked me too soon, I must slumber 
again.' 

As the door on its hinges, so he on his bed. 

Turns his sides, and his shoulders, and his heavy 
head. 

' A little more sleep, and a little more slumber ; ' 
Thus he wastes half his days and his hours without 

number; 
And when he gets up, he sits folding his hands. 
Or walks about sauntering, or trifling he stands. 

I passed by his garden, and saw the wild-brier. 
The thorn and the thistle grow broader and 

higher: 
The clothes that hang on him are turning to rags ; 
And hismoney still wastes, till he starves or he begs. 
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I made him a visit, still hoping to find 

He had took better care for improTing his mind. 

He told me his dreams, talked of eating and 

drinking; 
But he scarce reads his Bible, and never loves 

thinking. 

Said I then to my heart, ^ Here's a lesson for me. 
This man's but a picture of what I might be : 
But thanks to my Mends for their care in my 

breeding, 
Who taught me betimes to love working and 

reading.' 

THE MILLEE AND HIS ASS. 

A MiLLEB and his son were driving an ass to a 
neighbouring fair to sell him. They had not gone 
far w hen they met a troop of merry girls returning 
from the town. * What a simpleton is that feUow,' 
cried one of them, ^ to be trudging along on foot 
with his son, that his ass may go light.' The old 
man hearing this, bade his son mount the ass, and 
walked along whistling by his side. Presently 
they passed a group of men, who were talking 
earnestly together. Seeing the boy riding, one of 
them said to him, ^ Is that the way you respect old 
age? What an idle rogue you must be to allow 
your father thus to walk. Get down, and let him 
ride.' Upon this, the miller made his son dismount 
and got up himself. 
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In this maimer they had not proceeded far 
when the J met a company of women and children. 
* You lazy, hardhearted old fellow ! ' cried seyeral 
of them at once ; ^ you ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed of yourself to ride along upon the beast, 
while that poor lad is ahnost crippled with 
walking/ The miller no sooner heard this, than 
he at once took up his son behind him. 

' Pray, honest Mend,' said a townsmaai, ' is that 
ass your own 9 ' * Yes,' replied the old man. * One 
would not haye thought so,' said the other, ^ by 
your loading him so shamefully. Why, you and 
your son are better able to carry the poor beast, 
than he is to carry you ! ' ^ Anything to please,' 
said the miller. Then, dismounting, he and his son 
tied the legs of the ass together, and by the help 
of a pole, tried to carry him on their shoulders 
over a bridge that led to the town. This was so 
amusing a sight, that the people ran in crowds to 
laugh and jeer at it ; till at last, the ass, not liking 
such treatment, burst asunder the cords that 
bound him, slipped &om the pole, and fell into the 
river. The poor old man made the best of his 
way home, ashamed and vexed that by trying to 
please everybody he had pleased nobody, and lost 
his ass into the bargain. 

BOYS' GAMES WITH TOPS. 

1. PEG-TOP, 0» PEG IN THE BING. 

SoHE one has said, that as soon as a boy has got his 
first pair of trousers with pockets in them, if he 
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wish forthwitli to play with the older scholars, let 
him at once procure a peg-top. And if he be Inckj 
enongh to obtain a splendid new one made of box, 
he will soon find plenty of companions willing to 
join him at a game of * peg in the ring.' From 
that time he bids farewell to his former playmates 
— ^the lesser members of the school, who are not 
yet in trousers — and they must pursue their games 
without his society. 

Before describing the game of * peg in the ring,* 
let us say a few words about the peg-tops them- 
selves. As most boys know, they diflFer very much 
in size, shape, length of the i)eg, the wood of 
which they are made, and in many other respects. 
The best are made of box, yew, or laburnum; 
while the most general form of a peg-top is that of 
a pear. If a boy wish for a steady spinner, and 
one that will * sleep,' he should be carefal to 
choose it with a heavy body and a short peg : but 
for the game of ^ peg in the ring,' one that is lanky 
and long-pegged is best, as being more likely to 
cleave the * sleeping ' tops aimed at from ^ crown 
to hip,' and then after spinning, to roll beyond the 
ring. 

And now for the game of ' peg-top,' or ^ peg in 
the ring,' which holds the same rank amongst top- 
spinners as ring-taw does amongst marble players. 
It is usually played as follows : — A ring about a 
yard across is drawn on the dry, hard earth, and 
around this the players arrange themselves. One 
boy begins the game by spinning his top in the 
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middle of the ring. The others then follow his 
example, the general rule being that each player 
is at liberty to cast his top at the one spinning, as 
long as it remains within the ring. Sometimes, 
however, the pegging at the tops does not com- 
mence till after the first round, during which it is 
simply each player's business to spin his top in the 
rimg. The moment any one's top rolls or spins 
beyond the circle, the owner may take it up, and 
peg away at those still remaining inside. The 
object of each spinner is to split the tops of his 
companions, and to carry off the pegs, to which, 
by the rules of the game, he is entitled as the spoil 
of his victory. 

After the first cast into the ring,* the rest of the 
players must follow the example set them, before 
the top of the one commencing the game has 
done spinning. Any boy failing to do this, his 
top is said to be *dead,' and it must be placed 
inside the ring as a mark to be pegged at by the 
others. Sometimes a player's top does not spin ; 
at other times it will spin, but is not thrown 
within the circle ; or again, it may be spun inside 
the ring, and after spinning, does not roll outside 
the circle. In any of these cases the top is 
* dead ; ' and all such tops are pegged at until 
every one of them is either split or knocked out of 
the ring, without, perhaps, any more injury than 
the loss of a slice from its side. Then the owner 
may pick it up again and play away as before. 

A clever top spinner will tell you that a great 

H 
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deal depends upon the string. It should be a 
good one, and not too thick ; indeed, the thinner 
it is, the more coils it will make round the top, 
and the better and longer will be the spin. At 
one end of the string, a livery button should be 
fastened ; and this, in spinning the top, 6ught to 
be held between and behind the third and last 
finger. 

2. THE WHIP-TOP. 

The whip-top is not a difficult one to manage 
after a little practice ; and a boy, if he is obliged 
to play alone, may amuse himself for any length 
of time, and yet get capital exercise, by whipping 
his top. Let every boy then have one, by all 
means. When there are two or more players, 
they may have a first rate game by racing their 
tops ; or they may get up ^ encounters,' in which 
thS tops are whipped against each other, until one 
Is knocked down and so conquered. The top wiU 
spin much better by having a brass-headed naU 
driven into its point. An eel-skin, made damp, 
but not too wet, makes a good whip for spinning 
this kind of top. 

3. THE HUMMING-TOP. 

The humming top is used only by very little 
boys, and mostly indoors. It is hollow, and be- 
sides a peg at the bottom, it has another longer 
one at the top ; the latter is made to fit into a 
handle, and has in it a small hole. Through this 
hole the string must be passed for about an inch. 
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and then wound round the peg. When once the 
process of winding up and setting it g^ing has been 
learnt, the hmnming-top is easily spun. 

It is said that the cleverest top-spinning people 
in the world are the Japanese; some of whom 
have visited London, and shown their skill in this 
respect by performing many wonderftil and amusing 
tricks with tops. 

BOYS' GAMES. 

HOOPS. 

A PABTT of boys were going to have a game with 
their hoops on the high road adjoining the little 
town in which they lived, when they were stopped 
by a gentleman whom they all knew and were very 
fond of, for he was one who took a great interest 
in all their sports. * Well, my lads,' said he, * and 
so I see you are going to trundle your hoops. It 
is capital exercise for you. I remember when I 
was a boy that one of my first treasures was a 
hoop, and I suppose boys are much the same now 
as they were then. But in those days all the hoops 
were of wood, whereas I see that most of yours are 
made of iron.' 

^ Yes, sir,' said Jim Brown, one of the oldest 
of the boys, ' now-a-days scarcely any except iron 
hoops are used. We think they are more easily 
trundled along than the wooden ones.' 

*I have no doubt you are right,' replied the 
gentleman, ^ as there is not so much of the hoop 

h2 
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resting on the ground. But you should never use 
an iron hook to run it along with, as I have seen 
some lads do. Drive it with a good tough bowling 
stick, and then you get capital exercise for your 
arms and chest, besides showing your skiJU in 
making the hoop dance to its own music. And 
pray what games do you play at with hoops ? ' 

* Oh ! * said another of the boys, ^ the game we 
play at with our hoops is racing with each other.' 

* But,' replied the gentleman, * I can tell you a 
game which is a much more exciting one than 
racing. It is called " Turnpikes." ' 

^ Oh ! do please teU us, sir,' exclaimed all the 
boys at once. 

* Well, then,' he continued, ' to make a turnpike 
you must place two bricks or large stones opposite 
each other, about six inches apart. Let me see; 
there are just a dozen of you ; therefore you would 
want six turnpikes, for each of them woiild require 
a " keeper," and there must be as. many keepers 
as bowlers. When all is ready, the bowlers stand 
in a line behind each other down the road some 
distance from the first turnpike. At the word of 
command, they start all together, and away they 
go, driving their hoops or "nags," as they call 
them, towards the turnpikes. As the bowlers ap- 
proach each of these, they steady their "nags," and 
endeavour to make them pass through without run- 
ning against the bars. In this manner they must go 
through every turnpike one after the other without 
stopping ; and should they be fortunate enough to 
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succeed in passing beyond the last in safety, they 
wheel round and drive back again as they came/ 

* What a capital game it is/ said Jim Brown. 

* Bnt/ chimed in Harry White, ^ what is done 
supposing one of the hoops is driven against the 
bars instead of passing through ? ' 

^In that case,' said the kind gentleman, *the 
bowler of the unlucky hoop and the keeper of the 
turnpike change places — and the game goes on as 
before till the players are tired. But here are 
some more boys going to fly their kites ; I must 
have a little talk with them. So off you go and 
play a game at turnpikes, and mind you play 
properly, and don't quarrel among yourselves.' 

* I am sure we all thank you very much, sir, for 
teaching us to play at such a first rate game,' said 
Jim, who was spokesman for the rest. ^ And,' he 
continued, turning to his playmates, * now for a 
game at " Turnpikes," ' and away they all ran just 
as the kite-flyers came up. 

BOYS' GAME&— (OonWrmed). 

XITBS. 

The gentleman then turned to the new comers. 
*And so,' said he, addressing them, *you prefer 
flying your kites to-day. There is a good wind for 
your sport, g^nd I have no doubt you will enjoy it 
very much. Can any of you tell me what people 
have been called the kite-flying nation 9 ' 

* I can, sir,' replied Bill Jackson, a boy with one 
of the largest kites ; * you mean the Chinese.' 
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^ Yon are righV replied the gentleman ; ' and if 
yon were in China, and asked them what the j 
thonght of kite-flying, they wonld probably inform 
yon that it was iixe best exercise and amnsement 
in the world. So, no donbt, it appears to them ; 
and travellers tell ns that once a year they have a 
grand kite day, on which occasion yonng and old, 
rich and poor, all turn out and fly kites of every 
form and size — ^not like those yon delight in, 
but shaped like dragons, dogs, pigs, and other 
animals.' 

^ What a strange sight ! ' exclaimed the boys. 

* And, boys,' continued the gentleman, * I have 
read that the well-known Dr. Franklin — of whom 
yon may have heard — ^was often drawn across a 
stream by holding the end of the string that was 
&stened to his kite, which he used to send up 
before entering the water to bath^.' 

* He mnst have been a good swimmer, I should 
think,' said Jim Bobinson. 

' He was, indeed ; and by the by, he used to say 
that every boy ought to learn to swim. I quite 
agree with him in that respect. But to come 
back to the kites. I see that some of yours have 
been bought ready made.' 

*Yes; I bought miue,' said Tom Wilkins, ^at 
the toy shop, where there are always plenty of 
kites for sale. But I wish I could make one, like 
William Jackson.' 

* Perhaps he wUl teU us how he managed to 
make his,' said the gentleman. 
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' * Certainly I will, sir,' replied William. * I can 
easily make them now, thongh when I first began 
I got my father, who is a good hand at kite- 
making, to assist me. He says beginners should 
always get somebody to show and help them, 
unless they wish to waste their time and cut their 
fingers. Well, then, the articles required for 
making a kite are : — 1. A straight lath, without 
knots, of the length you wish, and an inch 
broad ; 2. Either a thin hoop, a stout split cane, 
or a piece of hazel that is easily bent ; 3. Some 
thick strong twine ; 4. A few large newspapers ; or, 
what is better, but more costly, some thin calico ; 
and 5. Some paste or glue. The tools needed are 
a sharp knife and abrad-awL' 

* Tou did right,' replied the gentleman, * to say 
that a boy ought to have some one to help hiTn 
before he commences using such sharp tools by 
himself. But I haye no doubt that, with a little 
practice, boys may become as clever in constructing 
as they often are in flying kites. But I forget ! 
I am keeping you from flying yours. Off with you, 
and make the most of your time.' 

OLD JOHN'S APPLES. 

Old John had an apple-tree healthy and green. 
Which bore the best codlings that ever were seen, 

So juicy, so mellow, and red ; 
And when they were ripe, as old Johnny was poor, 
He sold them to children that passed by his door 

To buy him a morsel of bread. 
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Little Dick^ his next neighbour, one often might see 
With longing eye viewing this nice apple-tree. 

And wishing a codling might fall : 
One day as he stood in the heat of the son 
He began thinking whether he might not take one. 

And then he looked pver the wall. 

And as he again cast his eye on the tree 

He said to himself, ' Oh, how nice they wonld be. 

So cool and refreshing to-day ! 
The tree is so fall, and Pd only take one. 
And old Johnny won't see, for he is not at home. 

And nobody is in the way.* 

But stop, little boy, take your hand from the bough ; 
Remember, though John cannot see you just now. 

And no one to chide you is nigh, 
There is One, who by night, just as well as by day. 
Can see all you do, and can hear all you say. 

From His glorious throne in the sky. 

Oh, then, little boy, come away from the tree. 
Content, hot, or weary, or thirsty to be. 

Or anything rather than steal ; 
For the great God, who even in darkness can look. 
Writes down every crime we commit in His book. 

However we think to conceal. 

CLEANLINESS. 

I HAVE often seen boys, whose hands and faces 
were so dirty, that you would think they had not 
been well washed for a week. Now every boy 
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onglit to learn, as soon as he can understand, how 
very important it is to him to keep himself clean. 
No one can long enjoy good health without attend- 
ing to this. I will tell you why. 

The skin, which covers the whole body, is ftiU of 
very tiny holes, so small, indeed, that many thou- 
sands of them can be covered by a threepenny piece. 
Through these holes — or pores^ as they are called 
— ^we perspire, that is, our bodies give out a mois- 
ture. We feel this most during hot weather, but 
the fact is, we are always perspiring, more or less, 
even during the coldest day of winter. Now if this 
moisture be allowed to remain on the skin, it be- 
comes mixed with dust, and soon forms into a crust 
of dirt, which stops up the pores, and so causes 
many diseases. Surely, then, aU boys who know 
this will be careful not to neglect the use of soap, 
fresh water, and a rough towiel. They will bathe 
and thoroughly cleanse the skin as often as possible. 
A cold bath every morning, or even two or three 
times a week, costs next to nothing, and takes up 
but little time ; while it produces a great amount 
of health and comfort. Don't imagine, therefore, 
that washing yourself consists simply in wiping 
your hands and fece. Let the example given in 
the following lesson be a warning to you not to 
grow up dirty boys. 

THE TAIiE OP A TUB. 

* I OANWOT make out what is the matter with my 
little Tom,' said Mrs. Harriss to her neighboiir 
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Mrs. Jones. ^ He looks so pale and thin, and does 
not seem to enjoy his food a bit.' 

Neighbour Jones advised Mrs. Harriss to try 
Morrison's pills. So a box of pills was bought, and, 
having covered one or two with jam, the fond 
mother managed to get them down Tom's throat. 
But Tom got no better for the pills ; he remained 
pale and sickly, and did not relish his pudding, but 
became more peevish every day. Neighbour Smith 
told his mother to give him salts and senna ; an- 
other friend said there was nothing like magnesia. 
But poor little Tom got no better, but rather worse. 
He did not care to play at marbles, but sat about 
the house, got in his mother's way, kicked the dog, 
teased the cat, and, in fact, did all that a naughty 
boy of eight years old could do in the way of mis- 
chief. 

Although Tommy was so badly behaved, he was 
seldom scolded, because he was his mother's pet, 
and she had always allowed him to have his own 
way ever since he had been a baby ; and children 
that always have their own way, grow up good for 
nothing. When Mrs. Harriss was warned of her 
folly in bringiug up Tom so badly, she would say, 
* Poor boy, it would make him ill to cross him;' and 
so Tom Harriss was already master of his mother. 

His father had died when he was quite a baby, 
and being an only chUd, perhaps that was the 
reason why he was made so much of by his mother. 
Now Tom, as I said before, was no better for all 
the medicine his mother could get him to take, but 
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gradually got worse. In fact, lie became so ill at 
last that his mother, who was a washerwoman, was 
obliged to give up her work to nurse him, and then 
she sent for the doctor. The doctor came, and 
Mrs. Harriss described her child's ailments. She 
said she had done all she could for him, and was 
afraid he would die. 

The doctor felt his pulse, and shook his head and 
said, — 

* I see what is the matter with him ; he is indeed 
in a very bad way,- and there is but one remedy.' 

*Can his life be saved?' said his fond mother, 
wiping her eyes with the comer of her apron. ' Oh, 
sir, I would give anything, or do anything, if you 
could save my dear little Tommy.' 

Now, all this time Tonuny was sitting quietly 
on his mother's lap. The doctor continued, — 

^ One thing, and one thing only, can be done for 
him, Mrs. Harriss, I assure you. Tou are a washer- 
woman, are you not ? ' 

* Yes, sir ; but it's many a job of work I've lost 
lately through tending my sick child; ' and the tears 
began to fall upon Tommy's face. Tommy put up 
his hand to brush them away, and at every rub a 
dirty streak came along his face. 

* You have a large tub, have you not P ' 

* Yes, sir,' replied the mother ; * a very large 
one.' 

* Large enough to put this little boy inP' in- 
quired the doctor. 

Tommy roused himself and sat bolt upright, and 
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stared at the doctor with a wondering kind of look, 
that made Mr. Williams smile. 

^ Well now, Mrs. Harriss, the thing I advise yon 
to do is this, — ^take Tommy and put him in the 
tub, pour plenty of hot water into the tub, take 
some soap and flannel, and give him a thorough 
good scrubbing.' 

But, alas ! before the sentence was quite finished 
Tommy was gone. Thie thought of being washed 
was so hurtfiil to his feelings, that before his mother 
could recover from her surprise, her sick boy was 
half way down the street shouting and screaming. 

The fact was, that Tommy's illness arose entirely 
from his great dislike to being washed, and so the 
pores of his skin were stopped. His mother, who 
indulged him in eveiy way, ha^ sttffered him to grow 
up terribly dirty, because she could not bear to hear 
him cry. However, she promised the doctor that she 
would do as he told her as soon as Tommy was able 
to bear it. But this would not do. 

^ Now or never,' said the doctor ; and beckoning 
to a man in the street, the sick boy was caught, 
stripped of all his clothes, and although he cried 
and screamed as much as if he was about to be 
boiled alive, the doctor declared he would sit in the 
chair and not move until he saw his patient well 
washed. The result was as he expected. Tommy 
soon got better, and in future his mother learnt 
that one of the best ways to make her child well 
and happy was to keep him clean, and make him 
do what he was bid. 
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THE COW AND THE ASS. 

Beside a green meadow a stream used to flow, 
So clear, one might see the white pebbles below ; 
To this cooling brook the warm cattle would stray. 
To stand in the shade on a hot summer's day. 

A cow, quite oppressed by the heat of the sun. 
Came here to re&esh, as she often had done ; 
And, standing quite still, stooping over the stream, 
Was musing, perhaps ; or perhaps she might dream. 

But soon a brown ass of respectable look. 
Came trotting up also, to taste of the brook. 
And to nibble a few of the daisies and grass : 

* How d'ye do P ' said the cow. * How d'ye do P ' 

said the ass. 

The cow, with a sigh, then directly began, 

* Don't you think, Mr. Ass, we are injured by man P 
Tis a subject which lies with a weight on my mind : 
We reaUy are greatly oppressed by mankind. 

* Pray what is the reason (I see none at all) 
That I always must go when Suke chooses to callP 
Whatever I'm doing ('tis certainly hard) 

I'm forced to leave off, to be milked in the yard. 

* I've no will of my own, but must do as they please. 
And give them my, milk to make butter and cheese; 
Sometimes I endeavour to kick down the pail. 

Or give Suke a box on the ear with my tail.' 

Ass waited a moment, as gentlemen can. 
And then, *Not presuming to teach,' he began, 

* Permit me to say, since my thoughts you invite, 
I always saw things in a different light. 
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* That you afford man an important supply, 
No ass in his senses would ever deny : 
But then, in return, 'tis but fair to allow. 
They are of some service to you. Mistress Cow. 

*'Tis. their pleasant meadow in which you repose. 
And they find you a shelter from winterly snows. 
For comforts like these, we're indebted to man. 
And for him, in return, should do all that we can.' 

The cow, upon this, cast her eyes on the grass, 
Not pleased to be schooled in this way by an ass ; 

* Yet,' said she to herself, * though he's not very 

bright, 
I reaUy believe that the fellow is right.' 

BUILDING OP A HOUSE. 

*Fathbe,' said Harry Jackson, one evening as 
they were returning home from a walk, ' I heard 
Mr. Jones the builder say to you yesterday, that 
he had orders to commence building a house for 
Squire Gray, as soon as possible, on the plot of 
land we have just passed. I have been thinking how 
very much I should like to go from time to time and 
see what the various workmen do, and examine 
the different tools they use.' 

^ Would you, my boy,' replied his father 5 * I ana 
sure Mr. Jones, who is an old friend of mine, will 
gladly allow you to visit the place at any time, 
and I have no doubt the men will answer any 
sensible questions you may ask, provided you do 
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not trouble or hinder them. I am pleased with 
your wish, and will at once seek Mr. Jones' per- 
mission for you to go as often as you like. It will 
be a capital way, Harry, of employing your leisure 
time during the school holidays which are at hand. 
Mr. Jones, like myself, is always willing and happy 
to assist any one who shows a desire to acquire 
useful knowledge. He has often told me, that he 
was once a poor boy, and was taught at a village 
school. He entered this town with only a few 
shillings in his pocket, and a scanty bundle of 
clothes in his hand. Still there was one thing he 
had always retained in spite of his poverty, and 
that was a very good character.' 

^ And how did he manage, father, to make so 
much money P ' 

* He became an apprentice, and firmly made up 
. his mind to improve his condition in life ; and 
by honest industry, and the blessing of God, he 
has risen to be one of the wealthiest men in the 
town. Moreover, he is respected by every one who 
knows him.' 

Mr. Jones' permission was soon obtained, and 
Harry longed for the day to arrive when the house 
was to be begun. It came at last during the 
first week of his holidays. As soon as breakfast 
was over, he started for the site, where he found 
plenty of workmen busily engaged. Some were 
bringing great numbers of bricks ; some were work- 
ing with saws, hammers, and chisels, chipping and 
sawing away at large stones ; while others were 
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T"iYiTig lime, water, and sand together to make 
mortar. But most of the men were digging a deep 
trench in the ground. One of them told Harry- 
that this hole was for the foundation of the house. 
* The wafls,' said the man, * would not stand firm 
if they rested only above the gtound, so that we 
are obliged to build them some distance below the 
surface.' Harry then went up to a bricklayer, who 
was just beginning to lay some of the first rows of 
bricks in the foundation. After watching him a 
little, while he said, *Andd o yf)u make the bricks P' 
Bricklayer, No, they are made of clay by the 
brickmaker. He mixes the clay with sand or 
ashes, and after this has been ground in a mill, 
or trodden by men or cattle in a pit, it is made 
with water into a stiff paste. This paste is moulded 
into bricks, which are first dried and then baked 
in what is called a kiln. They are sent here, as 
you see, in cartloads. My business is to first 
spread a bed of mortar, upon which a row of bricks 
is placed j over this, another b^d of mortar is spread 
with this tool called a trowel ; then another row of 
bricks, and so on. The mortar dries and becomes 
as hard as the bricks, which it binds firmly to- 
gether. 

BUILDING OP A HOUSE. 

(Contimied), 

Some days passed, during which Harry could 
not go to see how the new house was progressing. 
When he did at length visit it, as he came near 
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he heard the sonnd of hammering. He was sur- 
prised to find a nnmber of high poles around the 
house, forming, with some planks, a kind of wooden 
frame, called a scaffold. This, he was told, had been 
pat up for the workmen to stand on, and that it 
had been raised higher and higher as the waUs 
were bnilt np. 

On Harry's looking about for the masons and 
bricklayers, he found they were all gone, and in- 
stead there were now at work some men with 
hammers, planes, saws, and lots of other tools, 
which each one carried in a sort of basket. These 
men were busy with some large beams. Harry 
went up to Mr. Jones, who was present, and asked 
hiTTi what they were doing. 

* These men,' said Mr. Jones, * are carpenters. 
At present they are making the roof of the house. 
Yon see this roof is nothing more than a number 
of large, heavy beams, placed from wall to wall. 
These are called rafters : they are very strong, to 
support the rest of the roof. 

* One end of each rafter is made to rest on the 

> 

wall, and then it slants upwards, so as to meet the 
opposite one. These raffcers are fastened very 
firmly together at the top by being notched or 
jointed into each other. 

* The spaces between the rafters are covered by- 
thin strips of deal called laths, upon which the 
slates or tiles are laid. The carpenters have many 
other things to do besides the wood-work of the 
roof. Hiey make all the window-frames and 

I 
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doors, the floors and paxtitions, and also the stair- 
case, which leads from the ground floor to the 
highest story/ 

The next time Harry visited the house, the 
slater was just finishing his last bit of work. 
Harry watched him, and saw that each slate had 
two small holes bored in it, and through each of 
these the slater drove a nail, thu^ fastening the 
slate on to the roof. 

Harry. But how have you managed to make each 
row of slates overlap the ones just beneath them, 
like the scales of a fish? 

Slater. That is easily explained. Tou see I be- 
gan close to the top of the wall, over which, the 
first row of slates must project a little way, so that 
the rain may run quite off the walls. Then 
another row is placed so as to overlap these, but 
higher up, and thus by working upwards we come 
to the top of the roof. 

Harry. Thank you, I understand it clearly now, 
and I think I know why you place them in that 
manner. Is it not that tiie rain may run off the 
roof without getting in between the slates? 

Slater. Tou are right, that is the reason. 

Harry saw also the plasterer covering the ceil- 
ings and walls with plaster, which was spread on 
with flat wooden trowels. In one of the rooms 
where this work was finished and dry, a bricklayer 
was whitewashing the ceiling. 
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BmLDING OF A HOUSE. 

Harry was some weeks before lie again went to 
the house, owing to his having sprained his ankle ; 
but as soon, however, as he was able to get out he 
hastened there. In some of the rooms he now 
found the glaziers cutting glass with a diamond 
into squares of the required sizes, and fixing 
them into the window frames with putty. In those 
rooms where this had already been done, the 
painter had commenced giving the woodwork its 
first coat of paint. Harry was informed that this 
is not at all a healthy trade, and that few of those 
engaged in it live to be very old. He learnt also 
that three coats of paint had to be laid on before 
the painter's work is done, but that each coat is 
not put on till the previous one is dry. 

When Harry paid his next visit, he saw the 
beU-hanger putting up the beUs, and fastening 
them to wires by means of which they could 
be made to ring. He then passed into one room 
where the paper-hangers were busy putting paper 
on the walls. 

Here Harry stayed a little while and watched 
how they cut the paper into proper lengths, which 
they laid on a table, and put paste all over the 
plain side with a brush. Each length was handed 
to a man on a ladder, whose business was to 
spread it smoothly and evenly on the wall. In 
another room which Harry entered he found the 

I 2 
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ironmonger and locksmith with their grates, locks, 
bolts, and bars. He also saw some of the chimney 
pieces fitted into their places, and at his last visit 
he watched the carpenters fix shelves and cupboards 
into the various recesses. 

And now Harry had seen a house commenced 
and finished ; he had enjoyed the time spent in so 
useful a manner most thoroughly ; and one fine 
day, on passing the newly built house, he was very 
pleased to see a van load of furniture being un- 
packed and carried in. He knew at once the 
house was let, and that somebody would soon be 
living there. 

THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHEE. 

Mb. L. was one morning riding by himself, 
when, dismounting to gather a plant in the hedge, 
his horse got loose, and galloped away before himi. 
He followed, calling the horse by its name : it 
stopped, but on his approach set off again. At 
length, a little boy in a neighbouring field, seeing 
the affair, ran across where the road made a turn, 
and getting before the horse, took it by the bridle, 
and held it till the owner came up. Mr. L. looked 
at the boy and admired his ruddy, cheerful counte- 
nance. ^ Thank you, my good lad,' said he ; * yon 
have caught my horse very cleverly. What shall 
I give you for your troubleP ' 

* I want nothing, sir, thank you,' said the boy. 

Mr, L, Don't you ? So much the better for yon. 
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Few men can say as much. But what were you 
doing in the field ? 

Boy. I was rooting up weeds, and tending the 
sheep that are feeding on turnips. 

Mr, L. And do you like this employment ? 

Boy. Yes, very well, this fine weather. 

Mr. L. But would you not rather play ? 

Boy. This is not hard work 5 it is almost as 
good as play. 

Mr. L. Who set you to work ? 

Boy. My father, sir. 

Mr. L. Where does he live P 

Boy. Just by, among the trees there. 

Mr. L. What is his name ? 

Boy. Thomas Hurdle. 

Mr. L. And what is yours P 

Boy. Peter, sir. 

Mr. L. How old are you P 

Boy. I shall be ten at Michaelmas. 

Mr. L. How long have you been out in this 
field? 

Boy. Ever since six in the morning. 

Mr. L. And are you not hungry ? 

Boy. Yes, sir ; but I shall go to my dinner soon. 

Mr. L. If you had sixpence now, what would 
you do with itP 

Boy. I don't know, sir; I never had so much to 
spend in my life. 

Mr. L. Have you no playthings P 

Boy. Playthings, sirP what are those P 

Mr. L. Such as balls, ninepins, marbles, tops, 
and wooden horses. 
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Boy. No, sir, but oiir Tom makes footballs to 
kick in the cold weather, and then I have a jump- 
ing pole, and a pair of stilts to walk through the 
dirt with ; and I had a hoop, but it is broken. 

Mr, L. And do you want nothing else ? 

Boy, No, sir ; I have hardly time for those ; for 
I always ride the horses to the field, and bring up 
the cows, and run to the town on errands ; and 
that's as good as play, you know. 

Mr, L. Well, but you could buy apples or 
gingerbread at the town, I suppose, if you had 
money? 

Boy, Oh, I can get apples at home ; and as for 
gingerbread, I don't care for it much, for my 
mother gives me a pie now and then, and that's as 
good. 

Mr. L, Would you not like a knife to cut sticks 
with? 

Boy, I have one — here it is — ^brother Tom gave 
it me. 

Mr, L, Tour shoes are full of holes ; don't you 
want a better pairP 

Boy, I have a better pair for Sundays. 

Mr, L. But these let in water. 

J^oy, Oh, I don't care for that. 

Mr, L, Tour hat is all torn, too. 

Boy, I have a better one at home, but I had as 
soon have none at all, for it hurts my head. 

Mr, L, What do you do when it rains ? 

Boy, If it rains very hard, I get under the hedge 
till it is over. 
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Mr. L, Wliat do you do when you are hungry 
before it is time to go home ? 

Boy, I sometimes eat a raw turnip. 

Mr. L, But if there are none P 

Boy. Then I do as well as I can; Iwork on and 
never think of it. 

Mr. L. Are you not thirsty sometimes, this hot 
weather 9 

Boy. Tes, but there is water enough. 

Mr. L. Why, my little fellow, you are quite a 
philosopher. 

Boy. Sir? 

Mr. L. I say you are a philosopher ; but I am 
sure you don't know what that means. 

Boy. No, sir. — No harm, I hope. 

Mr. L. No, no ! {Umghdng.) Well, my boy, you 
seem to want nothing at all, so I shall not give you 
money to make you want anything. But were you 
ever at school? 

Boy. No, sir; but father says I shall go after 
harvest. 

Mr. L. Tou will want books then. 

Boy. Yes, sir ; each of the boys has a spelling- 
book, a slate, and a Testament. 

Mr. L. Well, then, I wiU give you them — ^tell 
your father so, and that it is because I thought 
you a very good, contented little boy. So now go 
to your sheep again. 

Boy. I will, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. L. Good-bye, Peter. 

Boy. Good-bye, sir. 
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THE EAEWIG. 

A SLIM little fellow, with brown ehiny coat, 
And a tail just like pincers, you often may note ; 
Shake the dahlia just gathered and out he will 

faU, 
And run for dear life to some hole in the walL 
In the peach that is ripe or the apple unsound 
Enjoying his feast he may often be found ; 
The choicest of flowers, the most luscious of fruit 
His taste and his appetite equally suit. 

His dear Mend, the gardener, sees with delight 
The traps full at morning he sets over-night ; 
Crabs' claws or small flower-pots turned upside 

down 
To shelter the creatures so shiny and brown. 
What he does with them all, why, I cannot well 

say. 
But it's quite a fresh lot that he gathers next day; 
He may just turn them loose in the garden, to find 
Safe shelter and food that is more to their mind. 

And iMs ifl the earwig, which foolish folks say 
Through the gate of the ear to the brain makes its 

way. 
And drives people mad, which no doubt it might 

do 
If the well-guarded passage it e'er could get 

through; 
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'Tis impossible quite, for the gate is so small 
And narrow, it seems scarce a passage at all, 
But a delicate tube through, which sounds find a 

way, 
The news from without to the brain to convey. 

And this is the earwig, so homy and slim, 

With a case like brown mail upon body and limb ; 

The name should be "Esxwingy because the. wings 

spread. 
Have a shape like the ear on the side of one's 

head; 
A long kind of beetle, quite powerless to hurt. 
Very clean although living mid rubbish and dirt : 
You may touch him, and handle him, quite without 

fear, 
And be sure that he'll never get into your ear. 

QUITE ANOTHER THING. 

a 

Listen to a word of advice ; for he who is wilful, 
and too wise in his own opinion to take counsel of 
another, is not likely to do well. Never be down- 
hearted because things are a little dull or a little 
difficult, but try to make the best of them. A 
CTape-vine at one time of the year looks like a dry 
^k ; but when covered witix fruit and green 
leaves, it is quite another thing. 

When John Preeth first saw the village of Tib- 
berton, it was on a dull and dark winter's day. 
The brook was frozen over, the icicles hung from 
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the thatch, and a thick fog hid the church-tower 
from being seen, — ^there were no leaves on the 
trees, no flowers in the fields, and no birds in the 
air. But when he next saw it, it was in summer, 
and the gray church-tower stood out clearly against 
the bright blue sky. It was quite another thing 
then — ^for the birds were singing, the brook was 
rippling on, and the fields were covered . with 
flowers. 

John Freeth is a stirring man. When he took 
his cottage, the garden had plenty of thistles, 
nettles, and bindweed in it, but he might have 
looked a long while for a rose or a cabbage-plant 
without flnding it — a sad, ruinous place it was. But 
by the time he had dug it, weeded it, set his seeds 
and his plants, and repaired the crazy old summer- 
arbour, it was quite another thing : it looked then 
as if somebody belonged to it. 

When John IVeeth entered on his cottage, it 
had been a long time without a tenant. The walls 
were rent, the doors and windows were broken, and 
the thatch let in the rain — ^it was quite enough to 
dishearten many from having anything to do with 
such a building ; but, before John had done with 
it, he made it quite another thing. When it was 
thoroughly repaired and whitewashed, the wood- 
bine neatly listed up against the walls, and the 
new thatch shining in the sun, a prettier place 
was hardly to be seen. 

Those who had looked on the gloomy room on 
the ground floor when it was dark, dirty, and 
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without a cliair or a table, found it to be quite 
another thing when the windows were cleaned, 
the walls nicely coloured, and the woodwork fresh 
painted. The furniture, too, and the fire glowing 
in the grate, gave it an air of cheerfulness. 

And now, my yomig friends, as it was with 
John Freeth and his garden and cottage, so will it 
be with you, and with your heads and your hearts. 
If you ai e content to drag along with heavy heels, 
to let all things remain just as you find them, and 
to be conquered by whatever is a little diflScult, you 
will become a burden to yourselves and aU around 
you; but if, on the contrary, you bestir yourselves, 
determined to do what you can in the way of 
amendment, it will be quite another thing. 

John Freeth would never have had a comfortable 
cottage and garden had he kept looking at them 
for a whole year ; but, like a man, he set to work 
in good earnest, and soon tasted the sweets of 
his labour. Do the same, do the same. Get all 
the wisdom you can into your heads, and aU the 
good qualities you can into your hearts. Without 
wisdom and good qualities you can never be happy, 
but with them it wiU be quite another thing. 

The farmer gets his harvest by ploughing and 
sowing, the gardener by planting and pruning, the 
miner by digging and delving ; and, depend upon it, 
the ploughers and sowers, the planters and pruners, 
the diggers and delvers, are worth more than 
all the idle people in the world put together. 
Where the sluggard and slothful live, weeds will 
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grow, but it is quite another thing where industry 
resides.* 

THE BOY WHO HAD PEESENCE OF MIND. 

Willie Hinton carried a lighted candle to his bed- 
room one night and set it upon the table near his 
bed. After saying his prayers and undressing, he 
blew out the candle, and, jumping into bed, soon 
went to sleep. 

In putting out the candle, Willie did not notice 
that he blew a spark from the wick into the folds 
of the bed-curtains. This spark did not go out, 
but sinking into the stuff of which the curtain was 
made, slowly set it on fire. The smoke filled the 
chamber, and woke the boy from his first nap. 
Starting from his piUow, he saw flames creeping 
up the bed-post ! 

What did he do P Most boys of his age would 
have rushed from the room, screaming. What did 
WiUieHintondo? 

He leaped from his bed, ran to the door, and 
shouted, ^ Father, father ! ' Then closing the door, 
he took the water-jug from his wash-stand, and, 
stepping upon the table, poured its contents 
steadily upon the flames. The effect was that 
when his father and mother entered the room a 
moment or two later, the fire was so far subdued 
that it was easily put out. Willie had saved the 
house from being burned. 

Willie hiid presence of mind ; that is, he thought 

* Old Humphret/*8 Sketch Book, 
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clearly and acted mselj in a moment of danger. 
This quality of mind is very valuable. Children 
should cultivate it in little things by not allowing 
themselves to be frightened at trifles. Some little 
folks, for example, act wildly if they see a cow or 
a dog near them ; if, in crossing a street, a horse 
is coming towards them, they run wildly hither 
and thither ; if they hear an unusual sound in or 
near the house at night, they grow so scared that 
you can almost hear their hearts beat. Such con- 
duct shows want of clear thought and wise action. 
It is the opposite of presence of mind. Those 
easily-frightened little folks should try very hard 
to think clearly and act wisely whenever they see 
anything that alarms them. 

THE WASP AND THE BEE. 

A WASP met a bee that was just buzzing by. 
And he said, * Little cousin, can you tell me why 
You are loved so much better by people than I? 
My back shines £is bright and as yellow as gold. 
And my shape is most elegant, too, to behold. 
Yet nobody likes me for that, I am told.' 

* Ah, cousin,' the bee said, * 'tis aU very true, 
But if I were half as much mischief to do, 
Indeed they would love me no better than you. 
You have a fine shape and a delicate wing. 
They own you are handsome, but then there's one 

thing 
They cannot put up with, and that is your sting. 
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* My coat is qnite homely and plam, as yon see. 
Yet nobody ever is angry mth me. 
Because I'm a harmless, and diligent bee.' 
From this little story let people beware. 
Because, like the wasp, if ill-natured they are, 
They will never be loved, though they're ever so 
fair. 



HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OE IT. 

BoBDTET, a peasant living in a province of Erance, 
after a hard day's work at the next market-town, 
was returning home with a basket in his hand. 
' What a delicions sapper I shall have, * said he to 
himself. ^ This piece of kid, well stewed down, 
with my onions sliced, thickened with my meal, 
and seasoned with my salt and pepper, will make 
a dish fit for the table of a prince. Then I have a 
good piece of barley-loaf at home to finish with. 
How I long to be at it ! ' 

A noise in the hedge now attracted his notice, 
and he spied a squirrel nimbly running up a tree, 
and popping into a hole between the branches. 
* Ha ! ' thought he, * what a nice present a nest of 
young squirrels will be to my little master ! 1^11 
try if I can get it.' Upon tiiis, he set down his 
basket in the road, and began to climb up the tree. 
He had half ascended, when casting a look at his 
basket, he saw a dog with his nose in it, ferreting 
out the piece of kid's flesh. He made all possible 
speed down, but the dog was too quick for him. 
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and ran off with the meat in his mouth. Bobinet 
looked after him — * Well,' said he/ ^ then I must 
be content with plain soup — and no bad thing 
neither.' 

He travelled on, and came to a little cottage by 
the road side, where an acquaintance of his was 
sitting on a bench in front, taking some refresh- 
ment. He invited Robinet to share it with him. 
Eobinet seated himself by his friend, and set his 
basket on the bench close by him. A tame raven, 
which was kept at the house, came slily behind 
him, and perching on the basket, stole away the 
bag in which the meal was tied up, and hopped off 
with it to his hole. Robinet did not perceive the 
theft till he had got on his way again. He re- 
turned to search for his bag, but could hear no 
tidings of it. * WeU,' says he, * my soup will be 
the thinner ; but I will boil a slice of bread with it, 
and that will do it some good at least.' 

He went on again, and arrived at a little brook, 
over which was laid a narrow plank. A young 
woman coming up to pass at the same time, 
Robinet gallantily offered his hand. As soon as she 
had reached the middle, either through fear or 
sport, she shrieked out, and cried she was falling. 
Robinet, hastening to support her with his other 
hand, let his basket drop into the stream. As soon 
as she was safe over, he jumped in and seized it 
again, but when he took it out, he perceived that 
all the salt was melted, and the pepper washed 
away. Nothing was now left but the onions. 
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^ Well !' said Eobinet, 'then I must sup to-night 
upon roasted onions and barley bread. Last nigbt 
I had the bread alone. To-morrow morning it will 
not signify what I had.' So saying, he tmdged on^ 
singing gaily as before. 

THE BIED'S NEST. 

One bright morning in spring, many years ago, 
a poor boy sat nnder an oak, and took care of his 
sheep. All of a sudden he saw before him a 
handsome boy in a rich dress. It was the young 
prince, who was about ten years old. The sbep- 
herd-boy did not know him, but thought that lie 
belonged to the forester, who came sometimes to 
the neighbouring hunting-castle. 

' Good morning, sir,' said the boy ; ' can I do 
anything for you? ' 

^ TeU me,' said the prince, ' are there any birds' 
nests in this wood ? ' 

* That is a strange question for a young forester,' 
said the boy : * do you not hear the birds singing ? 
Of course there are nests. Every bird has its 
nest.' 

* Then I dare say you know where there is one ? ' 
said the prince. 

* Oh, yes, a beautifol nest ! ' said the boy. ' The 
most beautiful I ever saw. It is neatly woven 
with yellow straw, and lined with the softest 
moss. And there are five little eggs inside, almost 
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as blue as the sky that you see through the oak- 
leaves.' 

* That is charming ! ' said the prince. * Come and 
show me this nest. I am quite impatient to see it.' 

* That I can well believe/ said the boy ; * but I 
must not show it you.' 

The prince's tutor, whom the boy had not before 
noticed, then came forward, and said, — 

* Do not be uncivil, my lad ; this young gentle- 
man has never in his life seen a bird's nest, and 
has long wished to see one. Give him this pleasure, 
and take him to it ; he will not touch it, he will 
only look at it.' 

The boy stood up, but shook his head, and said, 

* I am sorry ; but I must not show the bird's nest.' 

* That is unkind,' said the tutor ; * it ought to 
please you to give pleasure to another, and above 
all to our young prince.' 

'Is the young gentleman the prince ? ' cried the 
boy, taking off his hat. ' I am proud to see the 
prince ; but I cannot show the nest, even if it were 
to the king himself.' 

* Tell me why you cannot,' said the tutor. * If 
you really have a good reason, it would be better 
to say it.' 

* Indeed I have a good reason,' said the boy. 

* My friend Michael, who keeps goats up on the 
mountaiQ, showed me the nest, and made me pro- 
mise not to betray it to any one.' 

* That is quite another thing,' said the tutor. 
But wishing to test stiU farther the honesty of the 
boy, he took out a purse and said, ' Do you see 

K 
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these pieces of gold? they shall be yours if you 
will show us the nest : you need not say anytMng 
to Michael.' 

^No, no/ said the boy, *that would be dis- 
honest, and that I will never be, whether Michael 
knows it or not. What would it matter to me if 
the whole world did not know it, if I myself and 
God above knew that I was dishonest P * 

* Perhaps you do not know how much the gold 
is worth, and how many things it will buy? ' said 
the tutor. 

*Tes I do,' answered the boy; ^and certainly 
my poor father would be very pleased if I took 
home so much money.' He thought a little while^ 
then cried out hastily, * No ; go away fix)m me ! 
do not tempt me ! I gave my hand to Michael 
not to betray the nest, and I will keep my word.' 

* That is enough,' said the tutor. * Tou are a 
good, honest boy, and have kept your word well. 
Now go and ask your friend for permission, and 
then come and show us the nest. You can share 
the reward with him.' 

*That I will,' said the boy. 'This evening I 
will bring back the answer.' 

The tutor then went back with the prince to 
the hunting-castle, where they had come to pass 
the spring. 

* Tlie honesty of the boy,' said the tutor on the 
way, * is really wonderful. It is a precious jewel 
that can never be too highly prized. The boy has 
the foandation of a great character.' 

The tutor made further inquiries about the 
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hojy and learned that lie was the son of a poor 
rake-maker, an honest and good man, and was 
called George. 

In the afternoon, when the prince's lessons were 
over, they went again to the wood. The little boy 
sprang joyfully to meet them. ^ It is all right with 
Michael,' said he : ^ I can now show you the nest if 
you will come with me.' 

George ran forward to the wood, while the prince 
and his tutor followed. * Do yon see that little 
yellow bird who is singing upon the alder-treeP * 
said he to the prince ; ^ he is the male bird, and 
belongs to the nest, so we must go gently.' 

Then they came to a whitethorn covered with 
sweet-scented blossoms, and George pointed with 
his finger into the bush, and whispered, ^ Look in 
there, prince— the mother-bird is sitting upon the 
eggs ; ' but as he spoke she flew away, and the 
prince was delighted with the sight of the beautiftd 
nest and the pretty little eggs. The tutor then 
gave the boy the promised reward, which he shared 
with Michael, and carried, his own part home to 
his father. 

THE BIED'S -NlEST—iConUrmed). 

The prince came etery day to the wood to look 
at the bird's nest, and often met the shepherd-boy. 
The tutor was pleased to see that he always had 
his book with him, and read diligently. 

*Tou use your time well, my boy,' said he. 
* Where did you go to school ? ' 

* Ah,' said George, ^ I have never been to an*^ 

k2 
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scliool. It is too far, and father could not spare 
me ; but my friend Micliael taught me my letters, 
and lent me this book : but it is now so dirty that 
it is quite difficult to read fix)m it/ 

The next time the prince met the shepherd-boy 
he showed him a new book. ^ I will lend this to 
you/ said he, ^ and as soon as you can read a page 
without any mistake I will give it you.' 

The boy was delighted, and handled it with the 
tips of his fingers, as carefully as if it had been a 
spider's web. In a few days he came and said, ^I 
can read any part you like in the first six pages.' 
The prince pointed to a place, which George read 
without stumbling, and to his great delight he re- 
ceived the book for his own. 

One morning the king, the prince's father, came 
to the hunting-castle, attended by a single servant. 
He wished to see how the prince was, and what 
progress he was making in his studies. At dinner 
the prince told his father the stoiy of the beautiful 
bird's nest and the honest shepherd-boy, to which 
the king listened with great interest; and after 
dinner he took the tutor aside, and talked with 
him some time alone. Then he ordered the 
shepherd-boy to be sent for. George came, and 
was very much surprised to see the noble-looking 
man, with a star on his breast. The tutor told 
the boy who the gentleman was, and George bowed 
almost to the ground. 

* Come here, little boy,' said the king, kindly. 
* I hear you are fond of reading. Would you like 
to study P' 
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' Indeed I should/ said George ; * but my father 
is too poor to spare me.' 

* Now, listen/ said the king. * I will try whether 
we cannot make a scholar of yon. The prince's 
tutor has a friend, a clergyman, who takes in- 
dustrious boys into his house to educate. I will 
recommend you to him, and undertake to pay all 
the expenses. How does this proposal please you 9 ' 

The king expected that the boy would accept 
this offer with the greatest delight. A look of joy 
came over his face, but this in a moment was 
changed to one of sadness, and he was silent. 

* What is itP' said the king; *you look more 
ready to cry than laugh : what is the matter P ' 

* Ah ! ' said George, * my father needs all that I 
can earn for him ; he is so very poor.' 

* Tou are a good boy,' said the king, kindly ; 
and whatever your father loses I will maJce up to 
him ; will that satisfy you ? ' 

The boy was almost beside himself with delight. 
He kissed the king's hand, and thanked him with 
tears of gratitude ; then hastened away to tell the 
good news to his father. Soon the father and son 
came back, but could hardly find words to express 
their thanks for such great kindness. 

George worked hard at his studies, and after 
some years the king took him into his service. 
By performing his duties faithfully and with God's 
blessing upon his industry, he prospered,' and at 
length was enabled to buy tjie very estate upon 
which he had once been a poor shepherd boy. 

On6 morning, after he had shown a bird's nest 
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to his two little boys, Adolphus and William, he 
seated himself with them tinder the oak where he 
had first seen the prince and told them his history. 
He ended with these words, * Use the talents which 
God has given youy w/y dewr hoys, Lea/m dnUg&nUy; 
he always honest and 1/rue j amd ahove all, trust in 
Gody and seek His help in all things, 80 will He 
direct yowr ways, and richly hless yowr industry and 
faithfulness.^ 

BIRDS' NESTS. 

The skylark's nest among the grass 

And waving com is found ; 
The robin's on a shady bank. 

With oak leaves strewed aronnd. 

The wren btdlds in an ivied thorn, 
• Or old and ruined wall ; 
The mossy nest so covered in. 
You scarce can see at alL 

The martins build their nests of clay, 

In rows beneath the eaves ; 
The silvery lichens, moss, and hair, 

The chaffinch interweaves. 

The cuckoo makes no nest at aU, 
But through the wood she strays. 

Until she finds one snug and warm. 
And there her egg she lays. 

The sparrow has a nest of hay. 

With feathers .warmly lined 5 
The ring-dove's careless nest of sticks 

On loffcy trees we find. 
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Books build together in a wood, 

And often disagree ; 
The owl will build inside a bam, 

Qr in a hollow tree. 

The blackbird's nest of grass and mnd 

In bush and bank is found ; 
The lapwing's darkly spotted eggs 

Are laid upon the ground. 

The magpie's nest is made with thorns 

In leafless tree or hedge ; 
The wild-duck and the water-hen 

Build by the water's edge. 

Birds build then: nests from year to year. 

According to their kind ; 
Some very neat and beautiful, — 

Some simpler ones we find. ^ 

The habits of each little bird. 

And all its patient skill. 
Are surely taught by Grod himself. 

And ordered by His will. 

THE OLD HOESE-SHOE. 

A OOUNTETMAN was gouig On a journey one hot 
day in summer, taking with him his little son 
Thomas. * Look ! ' said the father, suddenly 
stopping in the road, * there is an old horse-shoe 5 
pick it up and put it into your pocket.' * Oh ! ' 
replied Thomas, * that bit of old iron is not even 
worth the trouble of stooping down for.' The 
father picked it up without saying anything 
farther, and put it iato his own pocket. 
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When the J came to the next village, he took out 
the old piece of iron, and sold it to the smith for 
a hal^enny, with which he bought some cherries. 

They both trudged on. The heat of. the sun 
was intense: fax and wide there was neither a 
house nor a shady tree to be seen ; nor could they 
find a spring of water. Thomas, almost fainting 
with thirst, and weary with walking, could scarcely 
keep up. 

At length, his father — as if by chance — dropped 
a cherry. Thomas snatched it up, as eagerly as if 
it were gold, and put it into his mouth. When 
they had gone a little farther, his father let fell 
another cherry, and Thomas, with like eagerness, 
stooped down for that. In this manner, the 
father made his boy pick up all the cherries. 

When Thomas had eaten the last one, his 
father turned to him, and laughingly said, * Ah ! 
Thomas ; do you see that if you had only taken 
the trouble to stoop once for the old- horse-shoe, 
you need not have had to stoop so many times for 
the cherries.' 

LAZY BOBBY. 

I EEMEMBEB, whou I was at school, there was a 
little boy whom every one called Lazy Bobby. 
At first I could not understand why he went by 
that namO) for Bobby seemed to me the most 
harmless lad in the whole school. And so indeed 
he was; but, as I afterwards found out, that a 
harmless good-for-nothing is as great a plague as 
a mischievous boy any day. The one will not 
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work at all, but the other's fault is in doing too 
much, though it is often not in the right way. 

One day I came up to Bobby, sauntering along 
by the roadside on his way to school. *Qood 
morning, Bobby,' said I, ' we must make haste ; 
it is ten minutes to nine, and we have nearly half 
a mile to go.' 

* Oh ! ' said he, * I can walk it in less than ten 
minutes, and I should like to get at those black- 
berries. To'u can reach them, I think, for you 
are taller than I am.' 

* Very glad to if I had time,' replied I ; * but 
you see we shall be late enough for school as it is.' 

Bobby's eyes were fixed on the hedge ; he 
grumbled at me, and lagged behind. I made 
haste for school and was just in time. At a 
quarter past nine Bobby came hurrying in. * Late 
again, as usual,' said the master ; ' what has kept 
you?' Oh, I blushed for Bobby when I heard 
him answer that he had been an errand for his 
mother, which I knew was not true. For the first 
time I observed how laziness often leads to false- 
hood or deceit. 

When we were working our sums, Lazy Bobby 
was sitting next to me, and I was not at all pleased 
to see him peeping slily at my slate : I was sure 
that he was copying my answer instead of working 
the sum hhnself. 

Now, it so happened that I had done the sum 
wrong, and the master in his rounds showed me the 
error; when he came to Bobby, he found the same 
blunder, and at once charged him with copying 
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from me; for how was it likely that he could 
make precisely the same mistake as I had done? 

Bobby did not deny the charge, but muttered 
that the sum had been ' too hard ' for him. Now 
Bobby had been a long time at school, and it need 
not have been a hard snm had he been a hard 
worker. 

This lame excuse did not, however, save him 
from punishment; for the master told him that 
he had acted a lie in showing his neighbour's 
work as his own. It was none the less a lie for 
being a dumb one. 

Haying no respect for the good opinion of his 
master and schoolfellows, Bobby soon lost respect 
for himself. First he was the laziest, then he 
became the most deceitful, and by-and-by he was 
really the most unhappy boy of the school. 

THE DUKE AND THE COW-BOY. 

Soke years ago,, a noble duke, who was in the 
habit of walking about his estates, chanced one 
day to see a very fine cow, and finding it was 
for sale, bought it. Ho ordered it to be sent home 
the next day. 

The following morning the duke was taking his 
usual walk in the grounds, and saw a lad vainly 
trying to drive the cow before him. The boy 
looked about in despair, when he caught sight of 
the duke a short distance off, and not knowing 
who he was, called loudly, * I say, master, come 
here and help me to take this beast to the duke's, 
or I shall never get there.' 
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The duke saw the mistake, and being much 
amused, determined on having a joke with fche 
cow-boy. Pretending not to understand him, he 
walked slowly on, the boy stiU begging his assist- 
ance. At last, in a voice of great distress, the lad 
shoutei, * If you will only help me, go6d man, I wiU 
give you half the money I get.' 

The duke now went up at once and lent a 
helping hand. As they went along, he asked, 

* How much do you think you will get for this 
job ? ' * Oh, as to that,' replied the boy, * I really 
do not know; but I am sure of something, for 
the folks up at the big house are good to everybody.' 

As they drew near the Hall, the duke managed 
to slip away from the boy. He entered the house, 
called a servant, and put a sovereign into his hand, 
saying, * Give that to the lad who has brought the 
cow.' He then returned to the walk, where he 
awaited the boy's return. As soon as he came up, 
he said, 'Did you get toything given youP ' *Tes; 
and there's half of it for you,' replied he, hanr liTig 
the duke a sixpence. * What ! did they only give 
you a shilling P Surely you got more than that ! ' 

* No,' answered the boy, with great earnestness, 

* that's all. Don't you think it's plenty P I do.' 

* I do not,' replied he ; I really believe there is 
some mistake ; for the duke is always so generous. 
Let us go back, and I will see if we cannot get 
more.' * I am quite content, and do not want to 
complain,' said the boy. * We will go back, I teU 
you, and you will receive much more.' 

At last the boy consented to go. So up to the 
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door they both went. The duke rang the bell, and 
the door being opened, he ordered all the servants to 
be called together in the large hall. ^ Now/ said 
he to the boy, * look round, and point out the per- 
son who gave you the shilling/ * That was the 
man,' pointing to the butler. The wicked servant 
confessed his thefb, and attempted to excuse him- 
self, but the duke commanded him to be silent, 
ordered him to give the sovereign up to the boy, 
and instantly to quit his service. * As for you,' 
said he, turning to the astonished cow-boy, *I 
wiU take you into my house, and if you prove 
yourself a faithful servant, I will take care to 
reward you as you deserve.' 

The lad begged the duke's pardon for having 
asked his assistance in driving the cow, and hoped 
he would not be angry. The duke replied that 
he was very glad he had met him, as by that means 
he had been enabled io detect a dishonest servant, 
and reward an honest boy. 

THE OLD MAN'S COMFOETS. 

* You are old. Father William,' the young man cried, 

* The few locks which are left you are grey ; 
You are hale. Father William, a hearty old man ; 

* Now tell me the reason, I pray ? ' 

* In the days of my youth,' Father William replied, 

* I remember'd that youth would fly fast. 

And abused not my health and my vigour at firsts 
That I never might need them at last.' 



^ 
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* You are old, Father William/ the youngman cried, 

* And pleasures with youth pass away, 

And yet jou lament not the days that are gone ; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray P ' 

* In the days of my youth,' Father William replied, 

* I remember'd that youth could not last ; 
I thought of the future, whatever I did. 

That I never might grieve for the past.' 

* Ton are old,Father William,' the youngman cried, 

* And life must be hastening away ; 

Touare cheerful, and love to converse upon death; 
. Now tell me the reason, I- pray P * 

* lamcheerfdl, youngman,' Father William replied, 

^ Let the cause thy attention ex^age ; 
In the days of my youth I remember'd my God ! 
And He hath not forgotten my age ! ' 

FAEMBE BLAKE'S LAST LESSON. 

It is some time, now, since I left the Grange 
Farm, and since then Farmer Blake has been 
called away jfrom the world. There are a few 
people that I am not at all likely to forget, and 
Farmer Blake is one of them. 

In my account of the first lesson given me by 
him, ^ A little at a time, and go on,' I said that no 
day of all the years I lived at the farm was better 
remembered than the first ; and that not a single 
lesson was more deeply impressed on my mind, 
than the lesson that he then taught me. When I 
said this, I spoke the truth ; though, at the present 
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momenty tke last day I spent at tke farm, and the 
last lesson the farmer gave me, are certainly up- 
permost in my memory. Whatever other people 
may say of Farmer B]ake, this is what I will say 
'—that he was a diligent man, a kind-hearted 
man, and a wise man, besides being one of the best 
friends I ever had in the world. 

* Maurice,^ said he, as we stood talking together 
in the rick-yard, between the two corn-stacks, * it 
seems but as yesterday since you came to the 
Grange, and now you are going to leave it, to 
do for yourself on your own farm what you 
have for. some years been doing for me on 
mine. You have been a good servant, and I hope 
that I have not been a bad master. If ever you 
want a helping hand, or a good turn of any kind, 
come to John Blake, and you shall have it. Well 
do I remember giving you your first lesson, " A 
little at a time, and go on," and now I will give 
you the last, " Make the best of everythmg.*^ ^ 

Farmer Blake was here silent for a minute- or 
so, that he might see, I suppose, how I took his 
advice ; for he was a shrewd man, and knew almost 
as well by looking at me what was passing in my 
mind, as he knew what time of day it was by the 
clock face. 

^Make the best of everything,' continued the 
farmer, ^ and you will make but few mistakes. God 
has not given us hands that we may be idle, feet 
that we may stand still, nor has he put heads on 
our shoulders that we should be thoughtless. 
Make the best use you can of your head^ your feet. 
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and your hands ; and you will then keep a tidy 
homestead about you, when, without doing this, 
you may have no homestead at aU/ 

Farmer Blake had a habit of pausing every now 
and then when he meant his words to be attended 
to, just as if he would give me time to consider 
and remember them, 

* Make the best of your land,' said the farmer ; 
^for wheat, and barley, and turnips will not grow 
from stones and clods of clay : work it well, drain 
it weU, aye, and manure it well ; for, if you do not 
feed it, it will soon leave off feeding you. 

* Make the best of your time. If God sends fair 
weather, "make hay while the sun shines,''by doing 
what you can out of doors ; and, when he sends 
foul weather, be as busy as you can inside your 
bams. 

* Make the best use of your eyes. If you see a 
gap in the hedge that a sheep can get over, re- 
member that all the sheep in the field will be sure 
to follow. See here ! that careless cow-lad has 
left a great stick leaning against the corn-stack ; 
now you know as well as I do, that if' it is left 
there all night, half-a-dozen or a dozen rats or 
mice may run up it, and get into the rick, and 
these may increase to a hundred before the com is 
threshed. Make the best use of your eyes, 
Maurice ; for hard as it is to get, it is still harder 
to keep.' 

I ought to have said before, that, during the time 
I was at the Grange, Parmer Blake paid much more 
attention to holy things than he ^d when I first 
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went there, and this will account for the latter part 
of what he said to me, in giving me his last lesson. 

* And now, Maurice,' said he, ^ it would not be 
upright in me, if I did not honestly confess that I 
have made sad mistakes in mj time. Until late 
years I have lived all for this world, and none for 
another; but, thank God, my eyes have been 
opened. Time has been when I should have been 
satisfied with what I have said ; but now I must 
add to it a little more. Make the best of your 
trials and your afflictions. Make the best of your 
mercies, of your Sabbaths, and of Grod's holy word. 

* He that would thrive in earthly things, must 
attend to earthly things ; and he that would pros- 
per in heavenly things, must attend to heavenly 
things. A Christian man, like the farmer, should 
look at the seed that he sows 5 for the crop of the 
one is gathered in on earth, but the harvest of the 
other will be in heaven. God has been very good to 
us in his giffcs ; and, whatever may be our ^als and 
troubles, if in this world we only make the best 
use of everything, we shall have among ourselves 
more gladness, and give God more glory.' 

I stood tHe other day by the grave of Farmer 
Blake, when the setting sun was shining through 
the elm-trees in the churchyard; and when I 
looked at the name graven on the tombstone, it 
seemed as if I almost heard the farmer's voice 
saying to me, * A little at a time, and go on ; ' and 
* Make the best of everything.'* 

* Old Humphref/s Bural Rambles, 
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